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Chapter One. What is Humanistic Interviewing? 

• What is it to be a humanistic being? 
. Peelings About Yourself And Others 

• The Five Criterias Per Becoming A Humanistic Interviewer 
. The Growth Index .-^^ 



A humanistic interview is .a special kind of conversation 
where there is an intent by either the interviewer or. partici- 
pant to focus on thair respondent as a person of growth rather 
than as an object of inquiry (cr case study)* Therefore, an 
interview is Jiore than an opportunity to "sell yourself Whan-- 
ever a person is in the proc^ass of "selling" they are treating 
their selves as obiects* However, if an interviewer accepts 
tnls selling tactic, he is therefore approving objectivity* Hu- 
manistic Interviewing is a cluster of beliefs and skills that 
both interviewer and participant can utilize* There is an empha- 
sis \y)on "both" since not all inteirviewers are humanistic and 
not all participants are alike. ^To achieve humanistic results - 
it takes two I Remember, because you are humanistic or wishing 
to be, do not expect others to share your philosophy* 

AS a protest against Behavioral Interviewing principles. 
Humanistic Interviewing attempts to 

1* regard the participant as a proactive being-using 
the s^lf as an instrument-a process of becoming; rather than a 
reporting stimuli of one's behavior in terais of observable re- 
sponses and stimuli that inonediately occiArs after a response 
(under conditions that are controled)* 

2* deve'lope techniques and principles; rather than 
spend greater amoxints of tima on bias reduction* 

3* spend more time in applying psychological princi- 
ples to the environment; rather than be concerned with labora- 
tory control methodologies* 

What is it to be a humanistic being? 

To be humanistic is something not to be studied but to be 
experienced* Every person to some extent is humanistic; but to 
be fu:^|ly haTianistic y >u .u;^t be v/illing to le^rn* t^ otow, to 
feel, \o be sensitive within and outside yourself, and to real- 
ize and understand your own uniqueness as well as the unique- 
ness of others. From birth, we all to some extent have been 
trained to hold back oiir emotions: ^len should not show emotions 



in public or private (auoh as crying) while women, the so-call- 
ed «?/eaker sex" (hai) having no will or control, can show their 
emotions* "We" also have been trained tc mind our own business 
^Sid not beoome Involv^. Just answer this question: If you 
saw^lady being attacked while no police were in eight, would 
you or^t^ze a nearby group of pedestria^iiks to come tc her aid? 

fo be^hmi^stic, you should assume the responsibility 
for your ideas and feelings - so start saying "If "me,** and 
"my." io start, this author will now use "I" rather than follow 
the more conventional style of writing - "we." "1" feel that 
you should say "I," for care f or yoti and want you to grow. 

To ba humanistic, try to use your feelings as a tool for 
communication. After rapping with a canper, the head counselor 
came over to me and said, "Steve, if you want to be sincere in 
what you say and want the camper to know, just put yo\ir arm 
around his shoulder • In order to be personal, you must behave 
personals" It worked - I was able to show what I felt* It^s 
hard to show your feelings since you were trained from birth to 
refrain* But in order for a conversation to have meaning, you 
must put meaning in what you say* Feel-'ngs are central for, 
growth to occur when you are aware of yjur feelings and ideas 
(or in-tune with your feelings), then you are in the process of 
becoming sensitive to oneself as well as to others. "Sensitiv- 
ity" comes from the word "sensory" which means "feelings." 

What I sense 

1 I am sensory aware (sensitivity) 

mat I think 

Applying your feelings to a conversation is not easy to 
learn* Peelings like other activities, are learned by modeling- 
the understanding of oneself through the process of observing 
another •s entire behavior. Many people, especially students of 
of psychology, associate modeling with Behaviorism. Even though 
Behaviorists do use the principles of modeling, it is basically 
a Humanistic process. Remember, Behaviorism is basically the 
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psyohology of elements while Humanistic is the psyohol^)gy of 
wholeness. Therefore, what seexs to be s Behaviorlstic proc- 
ess is really quite Hixmanistid. I will not go int6 modeling 
since there are many books solely on this topic due to the 
efforts of Behavioral interests. 

Before going deeper into feelings, I would like to first 
state briefly an important concept in hxiraanistic interviev^ing - 
iMediacy. Imirjediaoy is the on-going process of being real 
within an interaction or "what is really going on between the 
two of us?" Remember feelings (as well as emotions) are not 
straight forward concepts but rather trie vy networks of sensory 
Interactions. 



Peelings About Yourself And Others 



When was the last time you talked to yourself? Come on 
now - admit it! Everybody talks to themselves; -there is notli- 
ing wrong with it, -^nvi any.v y it it-: a natural process which you 
can not stop. OK, try not to think. It te i&DossibleJ Talk- 
ing to yourself is an on-going process. However, when was the 
last time you talked with yoi;irself . Talking to oneself is a 
one way line of communication whereby you are telling yjur oon- 
eclous self some- message. For example, you are walking down a 
street and you see a beautiful girl who is well built and you 
say to yourself, **0h, what a great •look-in* chickl" You are 
now communicating to y >ur conscious self this informati on (trans- 
fer ing sensory to verbal information channeljs). However, if you 
later say, "Yes, she is good lookin, but my gal is ten times 
better," you are talking with yourself. Talking with yourself 
is producing a conversation where-as y .m are receiving outside 
information and relating it to your needs, wants, desires, etc. 
It is a two-way communication link. What T feel about myself.. 
. I feel with myself. 

Self -concepts are those perseptions you have about yoxar- 
self: how I see myself. However, how one sees themselves is 
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based on one's beliefs and how others effect our beliefs. Since 
man in general is a social animal, what others 3ay or do does 
^ake an impact on how he behaves. Asking the cuestion "Who am 
I? is not enough to really know oneself. "Who am I in this 
Situation (or experience)?" is a more important question. You 
must constantly ask questions in order to know your "real" self 
Knowing yourself should be a time consuming portion of y.ur daily 
living. If you do not know yourself, then you can not grow to 
^ a fully functioning person with uniqueness of recognition 
By not knowing yourself, you can not be a ^self-actualizing (a 
person who strives for fulfillment) person, as an interviewer, 
you must know yovt-nplf in order to know others. However, more 
importantly, you should understand yourself, your needs, your 
wants, your desires, and your ambitions, when you fully under- 
stand yourself, you will then learn and grow out of your daily 
living. Throiighout my interviewing career, I have asked myself - 
ten questions repeatedly to help my own 8elf-a.^arenes8. I now 
would like to share them with you: 

1. Who am I (in this situation)? 4^ 

2. What am I trying to accomplish? 

3. Do I like myself now... then? 

4. What did I like best about myself in that situation? 

5. What did I like least about myself in that situation? ^ i 

6. What impact was there in communicating with others'? .-^ - 

7. Were my needs fulfilled ? ^ ' 

8. How much of the day was I by myself? 

9. How long did I think with myself? 

10. If I could do anything over, what would it be? 
Remember these are my daily questions that I ask "with" mysaif 
to understand myself and were tailored for my needs. When you ' 
ask yourself questions, .have them tailored to your needs. Ask- 
ing the right questions can make all" the difference. It does not 
take any deep psychotherapy or meditation to understand your 
needs, your desir^i, as well as yourself. By realir-.ing what 
^you say, how you say it to others and how others react to your 
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remarks, you are indp6d making some attempt to \mderstand your^ 
self. By orgeuiiz^ng your thoughts and feelings and checking 
for any irrational thoughts, you are creating a climate of self- 
understanding.. One statement can sxxm up the whole concept of 
the self: YOU ARE THE SOLE AUTHORITY OP -YOUR SELF. 

I have noticed throughout my years an increasing aTiount .of 
people meditating. To be a fully humanistic self, one needs 
not to meditate. Understanding or^eself and meditation are not 
the same. For one thing, understanding oneself is &n on-going 
process which occurs when you are expeviencing a situation 
which has great impoz*tance to you. 'Meditation occxirs- everyday 
at a point of the day chosen by yourself 'and not related to any 
type of experience ( s) . Understanding oneself is done as an in- 
teraction process, between yourself and the environment. iSfledii-' 
tation only involves yoixrself and not the environment. Self- 
understanding is an active -exhaustive process whereas medita- 
tion might be exhaustive but patiaive. To bo humanistic, you 
must be willing to get and be involved with others. There are 
more differences but I feel these are enough to make -my point: 
if you want to understand yourself, you must interact in the^en- 
vironment in which you want Jto be active in. ^ 

In order for you to i^derstand yourself , you should, have 
an awareness of the self /as well as for others. Self-awareness 
cornea through a deep under standinjs; of yourself. After develop- 
icig a self-concept, you will be ready to observe and understan d 
others. I stress "imd^^rstand" so not to confuse this wi'^h anal- 
ysis^ Other-awareness is concerned wi-^-h your understanding 
othera in relation to their total beings. When analiaing others 
you are understGindiiig others by reducing then to elements. Anal- 
ysis is a process involYinc deep level"" tjiinking and deep level . 
training. - Unde,rstanding others as total beings is no more than 
being aware^ that those you reco^niZie as moiiels have impact on 
your behavior. Other-awareness does not require, deep though^or 
deep ^eveX training to put into practice. 

/When you see yourself and others in positive -ways, you will 
Tbe^able' to imderstand yourself and others as people of^worth. 
SSelf-4steme Is the on-goini^ process of seeing oneself in essen-"^ 



tually positive ways, while^ other-esteme is the on-going pro- 
cess of seeing others in essentually positive ways. It is not 
•aey to think of o\irselv®8 and others in positive ways. Con- 
o©pt8 such aa •'Original Sini" "There is some good in every- 
tody," and "Seeing is believing" all have one underlining theme - 
maai has to proove himself to be good I Wyths understating that 
"boys are little deveils," and "girls are made of spice" do not 
h«lp looking at oneself in positive ways either. Suspition and 
mistrust have evolved from .these myths and are shared 'by many 
as b?>ing the truth. In ordeV to have selfr-esteme and other- 
esteme, you must realize that what you were\raised to believe 
about these myths have no premise, Wlan is not horn evil; he is 
bom humanJ How he behaves according to your beliefs will make 
him »good» or "evil" in your eyes. Try to be positive when 
dealing with yourpelf and others. 

In order for you to get to know another person, you both 
must be willing to be self-disclosing. Self -disclosxire may b© 
defined as the sharing with another person how you feel about 
that statement, issue, or event you just have said or done. 
Self-dis closure does not jaean revealing some secret or intimate 
confession of your past exparienoe. The key word in tiiis de- 
finition is »»feel." By feeling some relevant past er.perience, 
you need to be open and real (honest, authentic, genuine). 
People who gossip have no need for these qualities, since their 
main purpose is ^ just to disclose facts. Therefore self-dis- 
closxire is a risk taking? experience that will help clarify whjr 
-you'ftre reacting a specific way by revealing some prior ex- 
perience(s) • 

AS an interviewer, you need to understand and use self- 
disclosure as a way of providing in-depthness to an interview. 

Thus, ^ 

1. self-disclosure will occur when a person respects, 
trusts, and knows the other person (people should not self-dis- 
close when meeting for the first time") and vice versa; 

2# the more aelf-disclosure you are willing to imitate 
(if condition one is foxmd to be satisfactory) , the more likely 
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tne participant will respect you as a person of worth; and 

3. an increase of self-disclosure vyill stimulate in- 
crease of self-disclosure of the other in a non-threatening 
atmosphere • 

Also, I have foxind that interviewer qualities such as 
flexability, adaptability, and openness produces an increase 
awareness to self-disclosure • You must realise that as an in- 
terviewer you can only self-disclose if the situation calls 
for it. That is^ if a person responds to your self-disclosure^ 
then you might continue it. If a person does not respond, 
then drop it. It should be obvious that the more self-dis- 
olosvire one initiates the more in-depthness the interview be- 
comes. Research, job, and training interviewers (for example) 
may find no need to self-disclose since most of the time the 
participant and interviewer are strangers. 

B#fore even starting to be humanistic, you must first have 
confidence in yourself. Gaining confidence in what you say or 
do is essential and should never be overlooked or underrated. 
Confidence is that honest and free expression of oneself in 
some expectation of being accepted by the receiver(s). To be 
confident all the time is just not human, since at one time or 
€vnother we have all experienced some form of rejection. As I 
wrote eci.rlier, it takes two to produce humanistic results] As 
confident as I am, I must depend on the receiver to accept 
what I say or do as being the real me. If the receiver rejects 
what I say or do, then I must re-evaluate my beliefs. If I can 
not find any rational reason for my rejection, then I will ex- 
perience self-doubt. It is my self-doubt that will avoid my 
being overconfident, since I will be constantly in contact with 
my beliefs. However, if I overdramatize my fear of rejection, 
I will experience a fear to be with others (isolation) • Thus, 
to avoid all of -these fea^s, I mugt be in-tune and in-touch with 
my feelings and beiefs - I must engage in feedback. 

Feedback, is an on-going self^-discloeing process whereby a 
person reacts to another's behavior ( other-disclosure . Since, 
feedback enables a person to receive additional inf orrr.ation in 
a non- threatening climate, the interviewer must be confident 
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that the person receiving the feedback will not become defensive, 
A way of avoiding dafensiveness is to just describe rather than 
Judge the behavior of the person. Emphasis should be given to 
the description of b«9bavior. By being concise when describing 
the behavior, you will not be atxacking the personality of the 
individual. People are most sensitive about their total person- 
ality rather than one aspect of their behavior. Also keep in 
mind that when you give feedback, your concern is on "what" has 
been said, and no^ the "why." Remember, you are describing not 
Judging (or analyi^ng) the behavior. For feedbacK to be most ' 
effective the Interviewer shoiild relate the other-disclosing be- 
havior to the here-and-now. 



Self -Disclosing 

Uncovering how your 
behavior affects you. 



Other-Disclosing (feedback) 

Uncovering how the behavior 
of another affects you. 
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The Five Criterias For Becoming 
A Humanistic Interviewer 

^umarkstic Interviewer should perceive the participant as an 
individual of personal warmth and growth, rather than just • 
another case study. 

A Humanistic Interviev^er should perceive the participant as a 

person with self-aspe rations and goals, rather thvm a per- 
son fulfilling the goal of the project or interviewer. 

A Hunnanistic Interviewer should be av.are of how the participant 
perceives him and not interested In steriotyped roles. 

A Humanistic Interviewer should identify with the participant's 
strengths rather than avoiding them. 

A Humanistic Interviewer should be confident of his own strengths 
and recognize these strengths for further grc^th, rather than 
be confident knowing the interview goals. 
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The Growth Index 

The followina:. rating it^^mB of ^hp h<^re-and-now index might help 
you to quantify your level of growth. Try to be as honest as 
possible when rating this index - it is only for yoiir own use I 

1. Do I know who I am? 

1 2 3 4 5 C 

I am I am no 

not s\ire very sure 

2. Bo T have an impact on others? 

1 2 3 4 5 C 

not highly no 

aware aware 

3. Do I have a sense -of self-identity? 

1 2 3 4 5 0 

weak strong no 

sense sense 

4» Am I aware what I c^? 

1 2 3 4 5 0 

weak Gtrongly no ^ 

awareness awara , 

5« Do I have any sense of self-respect 

1 2 3 4 5 0 

weak strong no 

sense sense 

6. How much do I self disclose? 

~ 1 2 ^ ^^--^^4-^ . 5 



not very very no 

much much 

?• How much do I accept my stren^^ths and weaknesses for what 

they are? 

1 2 3 4 5 0 

not very very no 

much much 
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8. How much do I say the word "I" in daily living? 
1 2 3 4 5 0 

not very very no 

•nuch much 

9. How much do I "feel" with people in daily living? 
1 2 3 4 5 C 

not very very no 

much much 

1C# How sensitive am I with myself? 

1 2 3 4 5 C 

not very . very no 

sensitive , sensitive 

Row, total your scores and see the Gxwth Index Quantative Chart 
below. 



t 

G-20 pts, in the awareness of growth 

i ^ 

I 21-30 pts- in the process of growth 



31-45 pts, much growth 

46-50 pts. over confidence 
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. T wo-Way t An Exchange Of Information 
. "HIGH" 

. Conversation : By Verbal And Nonverbal CoujDunioation 
. Specific Purpose ; In Order To Solve Some Purpose 
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ftD interview is a two^^vvay converaation with a speQific pur ^oae i 
Thus an interview is 



an exchange of 

information 

by verbal and 

nonverbal 

0 ommuni o at i on 



in order to solve some 
pxirpose. 



Two'^Way : An Exchange Of Information 

What one calls "an exchange of inf orination," others call 
"communication." The basis of all interviews is communication* 
Hot only do exchange information overtly, but "I" also com- 
miinicate within mysalf • The basic difference between man and 
lower animals is man can converse within himself or "talk to 
himself." Communication occurs when I send a message (verbal 
or nonverbal) to another person with the intent of that person 
responding. A highly simplicit Illustration follows with ex- 
treme caution to its oversimplification. 

Person A channel Person B 

Phase 1 sender — — -.^ - . rece'^ «'er-p. 

r-.recQiver v - - sender ^ Phase 2 

Phase 3 ^ senaer ; receiver 

The problem in analyzing this oversimplification is the aseximp- 
tion that commxmication is a one channel cause and effect re- 
lationship. If commimication is just a pure cause and effect 
process I there would be no interation. Remember: 

Communication is a constant (always changing) process 
which involves verbal as well as nonverbal m.odes of 
behavior. 
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-Thua commiiftication is a coinplicated interpersonal process where 
the coiirnunicater is botli sender rind receiver. 



Phase 1 



Person A 
sender- ^ 
receiver - 



channals 



Person B 
receiver- 

— ^ 

. sender 



receiver- 
sender v^_r _ 



sender- 
receiver 



Ph3 30 2 



Phase 3 



sender- 
receiver 
(Key: verbal 



> receiver- 

... > 

^ ^ sender 

; nonverbal - ~ 



) 



Sending Effective Messages: ' 

The key to communication and sending effective messages is 

to understand meanings . IVeanings are man-made relationships 

which you would make between some symbol (verbal/no^iverbal) ancj 
how you interpret that symbol* 

Your Meaning = Symbol + Your Interpretation 

The fact that meanings constantly change, many times interpret- 
ed without reason, and relate to personal aspects of relation- 
ships produces a complex interaction between symbw^l and your 
interpretation* Thus, meanings do not have a single use* Be- 
cause of "my** concern with this complex interation, I formulat- 
ed •RICH" (Responsibility - Infonriation - Channel - Harmony)* 

Being a humanistic interviewer is not easy-not only must 
you act human, you must be hmrian* "RICH" is a series of prin- 
ciples that will hopefully produce effective message©, and 
thus grow aa a comrr.unicator- the first step to becoming a hxMan- 
istic interviewer* 

A basic focus of "RICH" is ta ask questions* Never be 
embarrased, ashamed, or affraid to ask another person what he 
means by a word or phraaeCs). Without clarity, a conversation 
is at a lost* 
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"RICH« 

RICH (Responsibility - ^Infarrnation - Channel - Haraony) 
consists of a series of rsinindars for you to send ef-fective 
mess .ges# 

R (Responsibility): should alv\ays be responsible for 

what "I" say as well as what "I" do J 

One way of taking responsibility is to use personal pro- 
nouns such as "IV "me," or "ay" to express yjur feelings and 
your beliefs. For example, *'We like ice cream" might express 
the belief that you as well as others like ice cream c However, 
being in a group does not put the spotlight on you. if you 
said, "I like ice cream," then you are taking a stand; therefore 
you - as a person of worth and importance - are stating how you 
feel about yoiu* b^ief . Many people tend to express their be- 
liefs in termb of group behavior* By deeiiiifasizing your own be- 
liefs, you are socially conforming* There is nothing wrong in 
conforming within groups, however, you should not conform to 
the extreme of loosing your self-identity. 

I (Information): By providing additional information, my mean- 
ing ^( or message) should be as specific and complete as 
possible! 

Remember the equation: Your Weaning = Symbol + Your Inter- 
pretation. Well lets put this equation to practice! Meanings 
depend on how you feel about yourself as well as to the receicer* 
Symbols and Your Interpretation constantly change and involes 
the personal dimensions of behavior. Not only must jtju relate 
your meaning to the "I" contex of thought, but you must also re- 
cognize the receivor's attitude about y >urself . This is some- 
times called the "credibility of the efender^" For e^iample, in 
order for you to be an expert, the receiver as well as yourrelf 
must recognize you as an expert. The same goes for trustwor- 
thiness. The receiver must perceive the sender as trustfiil as 

well as the sender must perceive himself as trustworthy. If 

" > « ' 
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an Interviawar wants to be recognised as an interviewer, he as 
well as the receiver Tiust recogniae his fimction as interview- 
er. Reaiemtier - it takes two to produce Himanistic resultsi 

C (Channel): I should always try to use more than one communi- 
cation chafihel. 
' Verbal af> well as nonverbal coimunication should be used 
as well as interpreted when relating with others. Body language 
speech lags, h:indvvri tiiLg analysis, and lipreadins are all forms 
of channels. By .usin/5: various channels, your messages will de- 
velop a clearer interpretation^ 

H (Harmony): I should let my verbal and nonverbal expressions 
hariTonize. 

Can you imagine a person smiling saying "I feel sad today**? 
Well, it happens all the time. P3ople are not aware that they 
are even doing it. Your speech and your emotions are two diff- 
erent tnings* Speech is a conscious part of you while emotions 
are less conscious - many times automatic. So make sure that 
what you say is actually what you feel - and more importantly 
what you feel, you will say J 



Conversation : Verbal And 
Nonverbal Communication 

An interview is not only a verbal exchange of feelings, 
ideas, and opinions between two or more people, but involves 
all of our senses: 
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How many time© did >ou attend an interview where the inter- 
viewer told you or evaluated .your beliefs or feelings. In 
humanistic interviewing, the participant tells the interview- 
er their thoughts and feelings. Thus a humanistic interview- 
er describes hie participant s responses rather than evaluate 
thein. Many people quite often confuse the word "description^' 
and "evaluation." A description confirms what a person actu- 
ally did vvhile an eValuatio?! judges the person •s actions. 
A humanistic interviewer not only treats but actually believes 
that^ each and every person is an individual of growth, worth, 
and respect. Judgment therefore would only dehuniani^e the 
interviewing processes and create a climate of "I '11 tell ^ou- 
You don't tell mel" By describing a situation you are telling 
as it isl For example - 

"John swims quite frequently." 
"John swims 5 laps/day." 

In the phrase "John swims quite frequently," the person is com- 
menting ^ evaluating) to the degree of John's swimming based on 
his criteria - thus a judgment. Howevei , when he says "John 
swims 5 laps/day," he is stating a fact based on what has re- 
alistically occured. ^ 

A forthcoming section ( "J^^uggestions For Creating, Humanis- 
tic Rapport") will include additional tips on verbal 4- nonver- 
bal communication as applied to humanistic interviewing. 

Specific Pxxrpose ; In Order To ^ 
Solve Some Purpose 

An inteprview is a two-way conversation with a specific 
purpose and not' ,1ust a social conversation - many times lacking 
a purpose I 
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Social 

A two-way conversation may 
be initiated by either per- 
son for various reasons - 
coaiiEon experience, compan- 
ionship, etc. • • 

Usually, in social rela- 
tionships the participant& 
have some similar points of 
interests-backgroxinds-his- 
.torical, class; political 
interests, occupations, etc* 

^uch a conversation must 
tiave the cooperation of 
both individual^ partici- 
pating on an equal plane 
of reality. 

Roles are designated by 

social norms. 

ie: aiother, father, TV 

repairman* 

IcrORBip; exchaiigin^ jokes^ 
stories-f ideas, and other 
forms of communication are 
directed and guided by 
both parties. 

How long a social relatioxH 
eiiip lasts depends on, the 
participants a^d can not be 
predicted nor encoui^qiged.* 



Relationships ^ 

Interview 
The interviewer initiates the 
Interview for the sole purpose 
of providing, receiving, in- 
fluencing and/or motivating 
information. 



The interviewer and partici- 
pant have no common pts. of 
interests and if they do, it 
is because of coinsidence 
rather than actuality. 

Such a conversation many times 
does not have the cooperation 
of the participant and not re- 
lating on equal planes of re- 
ality. 

Roles are designed bj'-^ the in- 
terviewer in an environment 
most familiar with the inter- 
viewer and less familiar for 
the participant, 
ie: therapy roles 

The interviewer "^ides ani 
many times direcfts the inter- 
view. 



How- long an interview relation- 
ship .ISLSta depends on when the . 
task or goal^is completed. Many 
times the time for ending a re- 
lationship can be predicted and 
is definitely encouraged. 
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Most intarviewa have basically three characteristics: 

'/ 1* A clearly defind objective (purpose). 

2» Some plan as to ^achievin^ these objectives. 
3. A Humanistic rapport between the interviewer and the 
participant. 
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Chapiar Three • The Purpose Of Interviews^ 
• ''^''^^PtreHPour Types Of 'Interviews 

• The - Furposfe^ Of Questions 

. Types 'Of OueB'tfions ^ > 

• \ Tha Interview And TJie Questionnaire 

• 'A'n Advance Summary 
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As I wrote earlier, an interview is a two-way conversa- 
tion* with a specif ic purpose . Just to list all the reasons 
people utalize interviews would result in writing a book of 
ptirposes. An interview ic an "exchange of information" tool 
that can have basically four general purposes depending on 
what .type of information you want to know. Thus ,c an inter- 
viewer TTxay w£iat tp provide, receive, influence, aixd/or motiv- 
ate the participant. * , ^z. 

Probably when you were reading such words as "provide," 

"receive," "influence," and "motivate," such tHou^rhts as "cold 

ft 

words "mechanistic," and cut-and-dry" might have b'een run- 
ning through your aiind. There is more to inte^'viewing than 
just an "exchange of information." Communication, meaning, 
a.id "Rich", are all part of the interviewing process too. So 
why the "cold" words? To proove two points: 

Point #1.^ Words withouc feeling' have ao mea..ing. 
Foint Do not assiime tha^t^this author* is autaor^ 

ity because "I" am hot; tlaying ^hat role - 
I? facilitator yes; , authority - no'. 

Iroviding and receiving iriforination ^o^s not only mean 
the traiiafer of ^.nforraatjLon from interviewer to participant 
and vise versa. The har^an side of the transfer of information 
can be interpreted r-xS furn^^shing insight, growth, and further- 
ing understanding. Many interviewers influence to such a de- 
gree as for the interviewer to control the participEint/audi- 
ence, and motivate to a lesser degree as to discourage question- 
in*;^. However, the humanistic interviewer wishes to influence 
in such a way as to promote .further growth for himself as well 
as the participant. H'otivation is encourasced^ and hopefully 
'used to produce some form of action upon ;the participant-ask- 
ing questions; Participant questioning is viewed as basic ele- 
ment for a healthy growing interview atmosphere to evolve. 

Interviews, based on the previous purposes, is a handy 
tool^ for researchers, eiuplo^ers, or average citizens to use. 
Another tool closely related to il^terviews are questionnaireis. 
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Knovjing the puruooe of interviews can be of^i^iiat help in gener- 
alizin^^i; a:iiong the various tools of exchanging inforination (ob- 
servation, surveys, etc.). However, when diacriminating oc^mrs,/ 
'kno\\in2 the pur'^'Ose may not be helpful* Furnishing insight, 
growth, and furthering understanding are also reasons for usin^ 
questionnaires. The next step vmen discriminating interviews 
and cuentionnaires is to as!c "When are interviews and question- 
nairoa necessary?" 

The Pour Types Of 
Int^^rviews 

Probably, your first reaction whgn reading this heading 
is "Only four types of interviews?" Of course there are more 
because the degree by which the interviewer and participant 
are int oracling are numerous. What produces an interview ty- 
pography is the interaction between tue interviewer and the 
participant upon a series of variables within the context of 
the interview. These variables add originality to each and 
every interview. The context of the interview is the typology. 
Thus, all interviews consist of some exchange of information 
by which the interviewer wishes ta influence and motivate the 
participant/audience. There are basically four types of inter- 
views - all of which exchange information: 

1. Information-Gathering Interviews (Investigation, Pact-Find- 
ing): 

Exaniples: Research, personnel, journalistic, medical, and 
social service interviews; police interrogation 
interviews. 

Objective: To receive information frori: the other parson. 
Plan: Present a Questionnaire to the particip^t by use 

of verbal communication. 
Rapport: Be yourself. 

2. Information-Giving Interviews (Persuasion, Fact-Giving): 
Examples: College orientation aad guidance interviews; class 
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lectures, advisory boards; advocacy interviews. 
Ob,1ective: To pr.-vide inuonnation to the other person and 
then try to motivate and influence niia. 

i'l::Ui: To provide a check-list of already prepared 

anawars. o 
Rapport: Be .vom'self. 

3. Problem-Solving Interviews (Treatment, J roble/u Solving 
Encounters, the Helping Relationship) 

Examples: Counseling, therapy. . 

Objective: io receive, provide, influence and motivate in- 
formation to the other person. 

Plan: Based on one or more personality theory(ies). 

Rapport: Baaed on one or more personality theory(ies) 

rolefs) (ie: Freudian, Behaviorist, Rogerian, 
etc.). 

4. ■Oemonatrative Interviews (TV T^lk Shows): 
Sxamples: Radio and TV. 

Objective: To receive and provide information before an 

audience in a "show off" or "displayed" manner. 
Plan: Based on a script. 

Uapport: Act, rale, or be yourself. 

1 ^ 

1 . ' ■ 

I ^ The Purpose Of Questions 
!• To quan-bify facts. 



ExaiTiple 



"Does .^y member of your household receive medi- 
cade?^ yes _no." 



2. To deduc^e opinion (attitude) or knowledge 

Exajnple: "In whut ways do you believe medicade is being 
i abused bj the medical professionals?" 
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Type Of Questions 

1. Open Question - the interviewer provides tlie participant 
with no cues (information) on how to respond. 
Example: "Who is the father of psychoanalysis?" 

2. Closed Question - the participant is forced to choose -4x1 
answer (ie: rank, multiple choice). 

Exaaple: "Who is the father of psychoanalysis?" 

1. S.Preud 2. J. "Ford 3. P. Smith 4. A. fTeil 

3. Probing - this is a way of receiving additional information 
because of either unclear or incomplete statements from the 
participant. 

Example: "Can you explain a little more." 



The Interview And The Questionnaire 

An interview and a questionnaire can either be considered 
separate data gathering methods or one, an extension of the 
other. The basic difference bet/veen an interview 4nd a ques- 
tionnaire is ^ . 

in an interview, the questions are asked , orally while 
in a questionnaire, the participant reads each ques- 
tion. AS for their formats, there are no differences. 

Whan is a:i interview necessary: 

1. When, y-ju as the interviewer, need immediate 'informatio n i n 
a' cjm"plrG'ted~fcrrmat . 

During an interview session, you will receive all 
the answers to your questions. However, in a ques- 
tionnaire, participants frequently do not complete all 
of the inforsiation that is requested. 

2. When you want to receive as clear an interpretation to an 
ans.-.er as possible ' 

In an interview, you can receive additional feedback 
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(ie: nonverbal feedback). Also there is less of 
a chance that the participaiit is lying oince there 
Is a' face-to-xace relationship. 
3. When you want to further explore each answer. 

In an interview, you can alv.ays atsk the partici-- 
pant to explain further • 

When ia u questionnaire necessary? 

!• When your interview-proceps is based on a low cost factor- 
•no need for physical facilities, 
•no training of -interviewers required.^ - 
* elimination of travel cost and travel time. 
2. When anonymity is important. 

Remember, unless you are a psychiatrist or hold a 
therapeutic license, you will not have any therapy 
privileges of confidentiality: you are not covered 
by any law of confidentiality in the courts. So, 
do not "con" a participant or y jurself - you can 
rixmori 



An Advance Su/mary: Stages Of An Interview 
And The Cuestionnaire Process 

Interview ' Cuestionnaire 

1. Know your enviion-ental needs and problems. 

2. Understand the dimensions of step no. .1. 

3 . Ident ify your own biases ^nd preju dice: ; 

4* Be familiar Aith the project. 

5 . Re .d this book. 

6. K.iow 'Ah:^t produces tensions. 
7- ;oel. ct a £ :iniple. 

o. Select a place for the 8. Select an approach to how the 
interview. questionnaire will be distrib- 

uted. 

9# Preuure the interview- 9* Write n questionnaire, 
ing rooir , 
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ICt Devalope an Int9rview 
Gruide Package. 

11. Data gathering before 
an interview, 

12. The Interview. 

13* Compiling the data, 

14. AnalyzinfCj the data, 

15. Writing the results • 



IC* Data gathering before an 

interview, 
11 • Distribute the questionnaire* 

12. Compiling the data. 

13. Analyzing the data* 
14* Writing the results. 
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Chapter Poiar* Creating Thv3 Interviewing Sest^ion (jiiiiiate 
• Suggestions For Creating Ar Hurahiaistic Rapport 
. The Interviewing Session 
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To produce a himianistic climate both interviewer and 
participant must accept and utalize the basic principles of 
humanistic psychology and humctn relations • Of course this 
book will not include all of the concepts and principles be- 
cause that would not be humanistic and humanistically possible* 
By providing you with a t ,ste of himani£3tic beliefs, you might 
want to read other .\orks by other Humanisticists. Remember, 
this chaoter is centered on my beliefs biased on !iy experiences 
and does not represent the totality of humanistic beliefs in 
the specific or in the general. Here are oome of my personal 
principles that I have found most helpful. 

1. All of the follovsing suggestions are part of _in on- 
going process and should not be used to solve a specific prob- 
lem, relationship conflict, or for the sake of using these sug- 
gestions. 

2. Misuse, of the following suggestions can cx^eate side- 
effects. 

Suggestions ?;.isuse 
""■Be empathetic Appear Syn.pathetic 

Listen Not Oaring; Daydreaming 

Be Authentic-Genuineness Bad Personality 

Reflect Volleying Questions * 

Respect Overe^-Otional 
Be Concrete Too Pussy 

Be Open Gossip 
Self-Esteme Besting 
Trust Gossip 

^^arsTth"^ — — ■ TTTO-^:QTloiiaX'~~r ~ " ~^ 

Relax Too Calm 

3. How much of a hxmanistic quality you show (that is the 
degree of your humanistic quality) will depend on how much the 
participant will accept and relate to you ( the interviewer) . 

For exaT.ple, if you self-disclosed and find out that the partici- 
pant's response was tho same (that is, provided you will feed- 
back), then continue. However, if he did not res^jond or re- 
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sponded negatively - STOP. Reihember to produce huinaniatic 
-^re ^ultSy bo t-fer^:at ^rvie\ver and participant must sUo w ha/aniidtic 
tendencies. 

4. Use tiae following suggetotions ^in the light of improving 
a reiationship and/or transaiitting information. 

5. The constant use of these suggestions will produce a 
climate of deeper feelings and growth. However, if the situa- 
tion doos :iot depend on such growth and feelings, these sugges- 
tions should be used in moderation. 

6. All of the above atiggestlons have two dia:ensions - the 
"self" and the "otheri' The "self" are all those personal quali- 
ties within your control while the "other** contains all those 
personal qualities by which you influence others. 

AS an interviewer-, you should experience the positive 
attitudes (suggestions) toward the participant without feeling 
trapped by these feelings. 

S\iggestions For Creating 
Humanistic Rapport 

1. Be Auth^entic - Genuine (or Be Yoiirs elf) 

If you want to create a climate of trust and confidence 
be fair and honest with yourself and the participant. Try 
to avoid a stereotype role - you will not impress him I Peo- 
ple can perceive falseness and steriotype rales. By being 
real with other people, you will be able to do away with a 
— rac^^e^tMFThe~pal^ibi"^^ you are hiding behind. 

Growth comBS when you talk honestly about your (or 
other • s ) fe el ings . 

2. Be Able to Respect Yourself And Others 

Respect, is a process whereby the interviewer cares for 
his participant (or himself) and believes with him (or your- 
self ) , that he (or you) cares. When you listen and respond 
accurately, you are communicating with the sender - "I care 
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- and want -to- unders-b-attdr^hat you are saying." ^Caring here 
is interpreted as a nonposessive Quality; it is more of a 
concern .for rather than an emotional cuality. 

c 

; Be Acceptive 

Try to accept a person for whc?.t he is and ao he is, 
not by what he shjuld "be. Each person is a unique individ- 
ual with qualities unlike any other person in this world. 
As an interviewer, it will te yoixr job to accept these in- 
dividual personal qualities. Close to the concept of ac- 
ceptivenees , is another popular hiamanlstic concept - self- 
actualization. Self-actualization is a need to strive for 
fulfillment. Being acceptive, as rnost huinaaistic concepts ^ 
have tv.o dimensions: the self and the other. Both self- 
accept'rince diid other-acceutonce will produce empathy and 
openness. 

[, Be Concrete 

Concretenesa , is an ongoing process whereby the inter- 
viewer enables and encourages the participant to be as . 
specific as possible about hia feelings, beliefs, and ex- 
periences as he is relating to t^he interviewer. Try not to 
assxime what othar-s say because a^suioptions are dependent up- 
on oudgements. A hurianistic interviewer as well as a human- 
istic participant should not judge one another since respect 
• of oneself (and others) \?.ould be at stake. 

5 . Be Open (Reveal_.Never..g£..ng„e.alX — •■ ' 

Openness does not mean telling everything to everybody. 
For example, discussing ona's sex activities is not open 
for discussion since it involves your partner's respect for 
privacy. 
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Secretness — — — > Openness > Gossip 

too close: 



conceal 



too open: 
reveal 



To create one relationship by • • • 

concealing revealing one- betraying an 

oneself and self and accept- individual and 

not accept- ing others* not accepting 

ing others* others* 

Openness, is an on-going relationship in which one accepts 
theiiiself in the light of others. An issue closely rrelated 
to openness is the professional's attitude when answering 

'personal questions or "Should a prof essional, such as an 
interviewer, answer personal questions?" The answer to 
such a question is not easy. Sure you want to reveal - but 
what? You can reveal what is iiiportant for the participant 
ta knew. "Remember, you are not the one being interviewed. 
Sines any porsonal conmient might lea^d to a positive or neg- 

~ative response to the participant's opinion(s), you will 
only add bias to the project-. It is importc^nt for "you to 
be courteous and explain why you can not answer the ques- 
tion - remember, people are sensitive!" Quotes 'surround 
the last passage because this is a typical respojtise that a 
Behaviorist or Sxp£ri.menislj^. might ma^ If you like 

^TEe^'abbve passage, I suggest that you read some Behavior- 
istlc books. As a Humanistic Interviewer, you should not 
be concerned with bias. People change beliefs if it cor- 
responds with their total belief system. A rational per- 
son does not change his way of thinking because another's 
beliefs are different. If you can produce an atmosphere of 
openness, authenticity, .and acceptiveness , then what you 
say or do will be respected, but not encouraged or expect- 
ed to be acted upon.^ 

Be Trustful 

Trustworthiness means being real. Whatever attitude 
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or feeling you are now experiencing must be matched by your 
awareness of that attitude or feeling. Remember, distrust 
can reduce information shared • 

7. Be Warm 

By Slaving a vvarm interest without any emotional over- 
involvement, you will be producing an atmosphere whereby 
trust can be established. But most important ^ try to be 
nonpossessive. 

8. Be Kmpathetic , 

Empathy, is an on-going process whereby the interview- 
er is imaginatively able to place himself in the other per- 
son's role and/or situation in order to fully understand 
and be sensitive to anQther's feslin^s, attitudes, logic, 
oto. in a given situation. To be 6mpathetic is -to be able 
to feel with the other person. ¥any interviewers confuse 
empathy with sy^npathy (the ability to feel for the other 
person) . Not only does the interviewer see the way the 
participant sees, but lets him know what he sees - feedback. 

9. Li sten To Yourself And O^ihers 

. Many interviewers do all the talking and receive little 
if any feedback. So, before you greet your participant, 
talk and listen to yourself j get everything off your mind. 
The most important reminder is to provide the participant 
with yoxir full attention: he has much to say so ba silent. 
Try not to be embarrased by silence - ijinderstand the mean- 
ings and observe what the person is doing. Try not to fill 
in gaps wi th unnecessary questions or cominents (you mig^t 
appear impatient and rediculoas). Here are some tips to 
help iou to listen more effectively: 

a. Before you speak, organize ^ our tnou^^hts. 

b. Vi/hen' speacing, try not to include too many thoughts 
in one sentence. 

c. Answer when' you have to and try not to interupt the 
participant by constantly saying ''yes." Instea^ nod your 
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answer (u3e nonverbal feedback). 

d. Relate what you say to the previous; ot-.te;nent - 
build onto your conversation. 

e. Provido your upu:Ost attention - it is not G.atjy, but. 
at lea^t be aware. 

Listen to the total (verbal and nonverbal communi- 
cation) message, and not justto detail. 

g. Keep the conversation alive and try not to be af- 
raid of silence. 

h. Try 'not to criticize th? speaker since this /.ill 
encourage judgement on your part, and discourage honest re- 
plies on his part. 

IC . Reflect 

Whenever you are in doubt about what the participant 
had just said, repeo.t his st-tement in your own words. In- 
terpreting th.- right infor^-ation is import '.nt, aowever, do 
not reflect too often or you mi-jht appear Just volleying 
questions. Remei^ber, you are not a parrot - so do not minic 
the' participant's statements. Always repeat stateaients in 
your own words. Also, reflect in terms of stctements and 
never in terms of questions. Here are sorrie statemrjnts 
that you might want to use ui: en initiating a reflectiom 

"You feol^j^^ — 

"You ihink ..." 

"It seenis to you that ..." 

Later j these phrases .r.ay be dropped but for now practice 
using these statements. Reflection sounds easy but it is 
not - so try not to be discouraged - it tackes practice. 
11. Relax 

When you relax, so will your participant. Try not 
to tap your foot, your pencil, etc. Also watch yo\ir pos- 
ture - try not to be "stiff," and/or ' "extremely relaxed." 
Speak in a moderate tone; do not ^otrt, but try not to 
whisper i ■ *' +• - - 
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12. Be Observant 



You should notice « 
^Nonverbal Cues): body tensions, flushing, excitability; 

cloths, briefcase, hat; 

posture, gestures; 

arm, leg, yjid/hand movements; 

forgetful passages, silence; 
(Verbal Cues): words and phrases that have coma.on. 

meaning, doubletalk; 

overtalking; 

lecturing; 

snap judgeiment; 

what is said and unsaid; 

how well the interviewer grasfS the mean- 
ing to. your quest.ions; 
incoiisis tencies , slips; 

recurrent ideas, thp.mes,"and references; 
open and closed statecnents (sentences); 
/' sudden shifts in the conversation, gaps 

m answers • / - 

13» Watch For Your Ov^n Expressions 

If you seem Icrod, so will your participaiit • You 
should not only observe your participant, but also observe 
vour own behavior. Remember, be yourself - be at ease. 

14 • Ask One Question At A Time / 

Remeuber, each question is important /and significant. 
When asking two or three questions si;nul1/aneously , you will 
be confusiiig the participant* 

1^ . How To Keep The. Participant Ta]^jLn^_([yet^ : V 

a. . "Um-hu0ua," "iiii-huh," "sood," M see," "that's it," 

"yes." 

b. Provide praise, encouragement, supporting comments. 

c. Clarify statements (reflect). 

d. Use neutral phrase (pro^bes); - for more information 
on probing, see the foliowAng sugc^e^ti^on — **Probes^ 
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PrQbe3 ^ ' 

A probe is' no ':: ore than, sliapln.^ an answer. Thore 
are basically- two /liads probeo: 

- clarification probe 
. ' ' . - ^Xt:^loratory probe 

A probt^^ is usod when . ^ 

*^ " ■ . 

- words have one- or more :. eanin-^-^s (clarifi- 
cation probe), when ' > 

- phra^.^es eeem nieaningle'sc (elarif i cation 
probe) , and - * 

- to provide additional inrorn.ation (ex- 
ploratox'^y probe) • 

An e..ploritory ( coi:\pletion) probe is used to provide ad- 
^aitional detail to an. answer which is too general. Some 
sugrrosted exiljritory ;^robes are: 

"Anything else" 

"Is there anything else" 

"What else occurs to you" 

"Could you tell me ::ore about " , 

"Tell me ir.ore about th .t" 
"What do you h'tve in irind there" 
"What else can you thinl< of" 
"Does anything else come to your xind" 
"Are there any other (reason, i^ems 

"How did that happen to coaie ubout" 
. , "Wny do you feel thut is so" 

"Why ao you feel that way" 
"What do you think causes tii'at" ' 

A ol .ri ty probe is^ used to explain Q.n: uncxeur response . 
S--nie cuggev-ted cl'.rity probes are: 

"I am not sm^e I undei^sland you" 
"T don't quite see what you mean*' 
»»Can you explain a little ...ore" 
"Can you explain that a little ruore" 

'i2 
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"Could you give me an exajTiple of " 
"Why is that" 
"In what way" 
/ "What do you inean by that" 

"What would be an example of that" 

"Could you explain what y -u me-jin by J' 

"How do you n ean " 

"In what way" 

Some Tips On Using Probes: 

- use unbiased phrases - never convey a 
negative or positive ODinion 

- state a probe in terms of a statement 
rathe^r than a question. 

17. How To Keep The Interviewer Talking (Nonverbal ): 

Smiles 
Nods 

Show of Friendliness and Enthusiasm 

Provide Attention 

Silence 

18. A Reluctant Talker 

If the participant is reluctarlt to talk, be sincere 
and explain why he should respond to your questions, and 
the importance of his cooperation. Find out why ha is not 
responding - the reason might be a reaction to your be- 
havior (annoying and disturbing behavior that you migh^ 
not be aware of). If yoiir sincere intent does not work, 
3U8t droD the interview as politely as possible. Also 
thank him for his intere&t in your pro;)ect even though 
his interest has diminished. 

The Interview Session < 

1. Set the room ihe way you v/ant prior to the participant's, 
entrance. 

•Never show the participant that you are disorganized 
it may reflect upon the whole outcome of the interview. 

I* 
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When ^reetin^; the participant, shake hands, refer to a 
formal approach ("Mr." , "Mrs.", "Mies", "Es.") and point 
to a chair. 

•By shaking hands, you are nonverbally accepting the 
participant's presence and welcoming it! 

' •True, first names do promote informality, Vvarinth, 
.and tension reduction, but it J^ay not warrent the situa- 
tion. There will be many instances where forir.alitj^ must, 
override informality. By starting out formal, you can 
always turn thie interview climate to inforrrial, but this 
does not work if you start informal and try to change-, the 
climato to fomal. Confussion will occur and possibly a 
development of a lack of trust. Also many people feel un- 
oasy if a stranger greets thenr; by their first name. Al- 
ways ask the participant if you can call hin. by hie first 
name. Also when using first names, it might help if the 
participant can call y-u by your first name* Try to im- 
agine yourself interviewing a person by his first naze and 
he calling you "Mr.". There appears to be a phony irrage 
when both interviewer and participant can not share the 
same level of oommunication. 

• By pointing to a chair or showins: where he can hang 
his coat is providiaig some direction to the interview. 
You are in control, so bie in control! 

Small talk is overrated. . " " \ 
¥any interviewers believe in small talk: 

"How are you?" 

"Nice day?" 

"What is yoiir hobby?" ^ 
Small talk is nice but not very creative . It can also 
lead to tension. Just imagine yourself in the partici- 
pant's position (reflect). Here you are, in' some office 
or home ready to be questioned; you are curious, but the 
interviewer is delaying the interview ^ .why? « Maybe some- 
thing terrible ie going to happen? Instead of small talk 
get to the /interview; do not w/.ste time J Here are some 
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starting lines (only for suggestion): 

•tell the participant v\hy he has been selected, 
•tell the participant what agency is doing this ;,>tudy, 
•why? - make the main pxirpose of the interview clear I 
•tell the participant that what he says is confiden- 

ti'-l, but do not SiTiphasize this point. Instead of small 

t..lk, get the facts straight! 

The participant is hirnan, and should be treated with re- 
spect and as individual of uniqueness. 

The interviewer should introduce himself '.nd state 
the purpose of the interview. I was once interviewed for 
an hour without ever knowing my interviewer •s name It 
sounds rediculous but it happens. ^ It would be a goo,d idea 
to state your n::ame and purpose because sooner or later, 
the participant will ask for it. There was a time when I 
was an undergraduate in college and volunteered to parti- 
cipate in a research study. Not knowing the nature of the 
project, I fo^ond out later that I was in the wrong rooin 
volunteering for the wrong project. As a result, I de- 
veloped a list of safeguards for interviewers to follow: 

a. When greeting the participant , state your 

nanie. 

b. At the start of the intervi.ov. s-^ssion, state 
the purpose of the interview -even if it is obviousl For 
exaiTiple in a job, interview, make sure you have the right 
person to be interviewed. 

0. Interview each participant alone • By group- 
in/? the participants, you will be treating the^n as objects 
rather than unique individuals of worth. Each person has 
a right to confidentiality and this could not be maintain- 
ed in a group. 

d. After stating the piirpose, you should receive 
feedback to see if the participant is still interested in 
being interviewed* I remember one time a person being 
interviewed lost so much interest after he had heard the 
purpose that his answers were bland. 
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e# Tf the person does not want to be interviewed, 
then thank him for his patience and end the interview. 
Never .-nake a person do something he is not interested in. 

f. Make sure that the participant's remarks are 
kept confidential. Showing is. believing* 
All of these safeguards are core than juot interviewer 
courtesy trends. They should help the participant feel 
wanted and appreciated. If anything else, they will 
help provide dignity and importance to what y^u are doing. 
The interviewer should alld^ opportunities to maice the 
participant feel that his answers are important - Non- 
sense i 

A big mistake interviewers make is to stress'^so much 
importance on making' the participant realize that his an- 
swers are iriiportant, that the interviewer does not real- 
ise this is the very tiing participants dislike. ' A 
Behaviorist might spend tima developing the participant's 
attitude toward their answers, because it will be their 
answer?? that the interviewer will be measuring. However, 
the Humanistic Interviewer believes that the parson as a 
whole is more iT.portant trian what he replies. If you 
treat a person of worth vvitn warmth, empathy, and respect, 
then that person indirectly will thinlt more highly in hijx- 
self as well as his answers. By putting the emphasis 
soley on answers, the participant might feel that the In- 
terviewer is ^Tiore interested in what he says rather than 
what he feels. As a participant I constantly experienced 
this trend of sayinp; just "the ri <:iit thing" rather than 
what I really felt. 

Behavioristic Interviewer:, Treat the participant as 
an object, since it is his answers that 
will be the interviewers tool. 

HuxTianintic Interviewer: Treat the p;^rtic.pant as a 
parson of v/orth, since it is his total 
self that will be the interviewer's 
tool. 



Mi- 
llie interviower should h::.ve ii neutral ap, earance - Non- 
sense! 

Thr^re is no doubt thut one^s appearance is impor- . 
taijjt and that'll contributes to the participant's im- * 
pression of you* However, dressing in the style of the 
participant or dressing in a dull fashion is pJain down 
ridiculous, since both you and the participant nave en- 
tirely' different roles • As an interviewer, you have an 
oblig::tion to be sincere and honest with your feelings 
as you would v^ant the participant to oe with his feel- 
ings. * Most participants know in advande as to who they 
are dealing with, what orgctnization i-s sponsoring the 
interview, and having some idea of what to expect in 
terniir: of interviewer appearance. An interviewer should 
appear ay hiiiiGelf vo t ^ provide the participant with 
feedback as to the interviewer's por..onality • However,* 
the interviewer should always be avv.are of who ha is in- ^ 
terviewing so not to antagonize that person's beliefs 
with unnecessary aniunitio^j. An interviewer shjuld dreso- 
the way he al»vays dressf=is and never apologize for his 
appearance. In preparation for interviewing some "hard- 
hats", I decided to trim my lengthly hair rather than 
cut it. Ky interview partner paniced and cut his hatr 
short. When the session started, to i:.y sxzrprise I es- 
tablished a better rapport than aiy partner. As one 
"hardhat" said after the ri.eeting,*'doe3 your partner al- 
ways wear his hair that short. I have to wear my hair 
short because of my helmet." vvnat my partner did was to 
treat the pai'ticipants as objects rather than as people 
of worth. In this case, the participants did not object 
to the long hair but really objected to what hippies 
-9-tood for - dirty, lazy, freedom appearance, etc... Whether 
right or wrong, this was how they felt. Also by coming 
as long-haired (down to elbows rather down to midnack) 
pierced ear dirty individual, I would only antagonise their 
belief system. If I was a hipi::y appearance person true blu 
I would probably not have interviewed these people since my 
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belief system would definitely antagonize these people • 

Another area closely related to appearance is your speech* 
An interviewer shoiild speak at the level which Tepre^Dento a 
compromise of that individual and you^ rather than a group of 
individuals. Speech, is a communication network that is hard 
to simlify. As an interviewer, you should not try to talk 
above or below the level of speech of yoxxr participant. Rath- 
er than talking ^ yoiir participant, why try talkin^s w ith him. 
Since speech is a conscious auction, people are most aware of 
your speech patterns. Try nvoid phonyness and a vocabu- 
lary that would be hard for the participant to coraprehend. Al- 
so remeaiber that perfect speech is poor speech. Speech is a 
way to communicate and in the "English language, the pronunci- 
ation of each sylable of every word is not communicating. Kost 
people have sloppy and slany speech and as an interviewer, you 
must be able to commxmicate with an individual. Many text- 
books write that interviewers should control their speech, and 
"pronunciate in the style that the participants, as a group, 
speak. As an interviewer, you should never control your speech 
since you most likely will spend too much time hearing what 
you say rather than what the participant has said^ Relate and 
be yourself with moderation. As far as being "one of the gang," 
well forget it because you are not. , When you are interviewiuw^, 
you are not part of the group. By treating each person as an 
individual of worth, you will be able to communicate with that^ 
person. By treating people as objects or as a mob you will 
only look ridiculous since the participents know you are fak- 
irs* - . . 
?• Avoid Writing - 

Nonsense - Most likely, you have not been taught how 
- to observe without writing. Let's face it, you are not a 
Park Avenue analyst with a cassett player. You are You - 
a citizen, a .peer J So write! 

Try not to be .afraid to use reminder tools such as 
guidesheets and checklists -r they can be of enoraous help. ' 
Remember, whenever using any form of tape recording, in- 
cluding cassette, you must inform the participant of its 
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^ presence] Failing to do so can create legal problems. If 
you still want to use tapes, pjc'ovide the participant with 
a choice (explain why you want it). If still reluctant, " 
do not us^ tapes. 

8. Present questions in a prof ousional manner 

• use visual media to stress a point (slides, 
pictures , etc. ) . 

. sit directly facing the participant. Eye-to- 
eye contact Is i.xportant for verbal and nonverbal and non- 
verbal couimunication. r 

. talk to the participant on his level; try not 
to impress hin: with big words (he might have a iHTy^er vo- 
cabxil^ry than you). 

. avoid drilling or cross-examination. Try to 
make the interview as pleasant as possible. 

• avoid asking questions which lead to a "yes'* 
or a "no;" you will not receive much feedback. 

. ask one question at, a time. 

• asic all questions exactly as they appear and 
use probes only when directed to the Interview Data Guide^ 
(questionnaire). This will add to the flow of conversation 
( ^ou will be faniliar with practice) and provide a natviral 
flavor. 

.-each question on the questionnaire rr.ust be ask- 
ed in order for the interviewer to receive all necessary 
information. 

. stick to the subject; do not sidetrack (remem- 
ber: a conversati^ with a purpose). 

9. Respond to questions in a professional manner 

. be nonjudgemental. 

. reflect when you need to. * 

• allow sufficient tiine for the participant to 
respond to your question. 

. do not overtalk. 
. do not give advice. 

. get the full meaning of each response - never 
RUQss or assiome you have a correct interpretation; reflect 
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when^ and only whcn^ in doubt. 

• ;9:et all the facts doublecheckj 
10 # When to close an interview? 

Whenever yoxx -lave conpleled your objective..; sotting 
a tirue limit is no way of handling the closure: You are 
:xs>i-i:. iui ItiiiV yju will finish on or before yom^ tiuue is upj 
ooine f ini;>riirv^ notes t 

^ Knd In a positive tone: a follow-up* might ,be 
n<^ceDB'iry and .you mij^ht^have fo contact this person again. 

• Smimariif.e your points and contribute your own 
impressions. 

• Find out how he liked the interview - any com- 
xents ight heliD you in future interviews. 

• Tell the participant how he can find out the ' 
results of the project. 

. Thank him J 

11. Edit the interview after the participant has left (while 
the interview is still fresh in your adnd). 

. IV^ake sure that yoLir handwriting is clear, an*d 

readable. 

. r/.ake sure tl^it your participant's remarks are 
his re^^arks: re-exam your biases and prejudices « 
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Chanter Five. The Interyiev^ Plan / 

• Data Gathering Prior To The Interview Session 

Developing The Interview Questions And Writing The 
'( uestioanaire 

Advance Preparation ^ 
Endin^c; The Interview frocess . 
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Data Gathexdni^ ^rior To Tho Interview Session 
^WQ Reminders : ' y 

1. You should try to hci:ve all data gathering information (such 
as Autobiographies, Per..onal D::.ta Blanjks, :and Cue^^tionnaires ) 
completed dn advance, with this additional information at 
your disposal, you will be allowing yourself enougn time to 
review the participant's file prior to the initial interview- 
ing sessions. 

2. Whenever mailing any ma'terials Ahicli you expect the parti ci-- 
pant to reply (such as o^uestionnalres) , make sure you Include 
a self-addressed-stamped envelopSf Research studies have 
indicated a larger return" percentage utilized by this methq^ 
than just relying on eacli individual to- prepare the postage- 
handling returns. 

Autobiography : this tyve of data gathering can be most useful, 
in an interviovv. Basically there are two typos of aujtobiog- 
raphies: ' / , 'v. 

1. Free Rosponse Autobiographj^, and 

2. Topical Autobiography 

In a free response autobiography the parti ci j-ant writes about 
a wide range of experiences covering a long tirre span (ie; an . 
autobiography of your life). A topical autobiography , deals 
with a specific? time in terval ^- nd- experience requested by the - 
interviewer ( ie':.-_ j;in- au4;obiography of your summer camp experi- 
ences) . ' >. V , , 

Personal Data Blank ; this type of data gathering contains 
st'^'tenient fill-ins to be completed by the participant. Some 
of the information covered b.\ a personal data blank might in- - 
elude identification, home and fa:iily background, academic- 
vocational bacicground and interest, and medical history. / 

:.uestionn?iire: just a reminder - a questionnaire caajbe used 
prior to -the interview session. 
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Developing The Intex'view Questions And 
Writing The Questionnaire ^ 

To^pic: A Letter of Introduction , / 

A letter of introduction sent to each participant should in-^ 
ciude suclk information as to the purpose of the pro.lect (who, 
what, where, when). 

1. The first sentencefs^ should contain the purpose of the ' 
interview Tor questionnaire), why and how he had been 

selected, a description of the agency responsible for the 
-project and where (a map) the interview will be located. 
A map should only appear in an interview; questionnaires- 
include a stamped-serf addressed envelope. 
2« Emphasize that the interview (quest ionnaire)is confidential. 

3. By noting a date of return, the reader will know that a re- 
aponse is expected during a set interim. , 

4. Make the, reader sure that his involvemerft- -dTb important,/ 
and where he can obtain. the results of the study. 

5. Whenever J+ is possible, have an authoritive or peer work- 
er assigned as pro;)ect director. 

6. By having peoTjle. of importance (or popular) sign' their 
names to. the letter the reader will know that the inter- 
view^ (questionnaire) is of some importance. 

7. Make "the letter as short as possible. Reading an ..extreme- 
ly long letter will bore the . reac^ei** to the point that he 
'jvill riot respond to the letter. 

8. stress importance, the letters should be addressed 

each participant* This will enhance the int-erview. (ques- ^ 
tionnaire) and also, the reader will be impressed that you 
took the. time and the effort. , 

Topic I The Four Basic Parts of The Questionnaire : 
1. Directions ; The purpose of the direction is to provide 
the reader with a. short summary of whaj the project is 
.all about. Ev'eh t haunch, the letter of introduction is de- 
signed for .this pvirpose, there' ie '3io v\(&y that the research- 
er, wiil know If the participant actually read it. The 
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outline ahould read as tollowo: 

- Emphasize the anonymity of the yurvey 

- Emphasize that all ' questions must he answered 

- Emphasize "our" interest in his/her opinions 

2. Suject Information : Usually, tne first four or six ques^ 
tion should concern the particJvant in relation to the 
project. When the questionnaires are collected it will 
^e the subject information that will represent the back- 
grounds of each participant • Even though this section is 

"^^^ called "Subject Information," try not to confuse this 
word "subject" with it's Behavioristic counterpart •/ the 
noun "subject." The basic difference lies in their ap- 
plication. "Subject inf omation" refers to the whole in- 
dividual's chnracteristics as applied to the question- 
naire incuiry. "Subject", in tho Behavioral context, re- 
fers to..p?^'^t of the individual's ch:.racturistics applied 
as an object of inaairy. 

3. Biisic Questions: These are the questions of purpose 

(what the researcher ic -r.ainly inter^-^sted in). These ques- 
tions consisto of the reason for the project in the first 
placo/ It ia important foi' the participant to answer all 
questions in this section for the protocol to^be consider- 
ed. Incomplete and/oi* unanswered responses can only add ^ 
confussion whan quarfitif ication and/or analysis occurs. 

4. Susies ions ; (coimnonly called coiMients) . Try to include 
su.frgestions' whenever pSssible. Many times th^' aorriiients 
could be helpful in personalizing the dat^a and s'uggesting 
new ideas. Comments from incomplete questionnaires can 
not be grouped with the ccipleted questionnaires. However 
they can still be usedl New and challenging comments, im- 
provements, etc. are always valuable. ' . >\ ' 

Topic; Basic Guidelines For Developing The Interview And 

. Writing The Questionnaire 
1. Always make the interview^ confidential and the questionnaire 
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anonymous: ' 

this will diminish the participant's fear of retalia- 
tion. Since an interview is a Iponf idential conversa- 
tion, effort shoxild be made to j^rbtect the participant's 
right for privacy, /feeing is believin-^ -. inaiie sxire you 
have a '"security" plan in operation prior to, the inter- 
view process. ' 
2. Always make the interview and questionnaira as short as pos-- 
sihle: ■ ■ . 

a long interview and questionnaire will bore the partic-^ 
ipant. Whenever writing an interview - questionnaire, \ 
always make sure that the inquiry or hypothesis con- 
sists of as few objectives (or themes) as possible: An 
interview is a conversation with a specific purpos e. 

J. Always make the questions of an interview and questionnaire 
as J^imple as possible? 

• confusion will only tire the participant and- turn him 
off to the interview and/or questionnaire. Save Energy'. 
Also confusion can lead the participant in perceiving a 
question in the wron.o; frame of reference and can also 
create a situation of perceiving the question as tricky, 
hidden, and'^containing highly revealin,;^ inner meaning 
only to andwer in haste. 

4. Alvvays make sure that the data is quantifiable: 

■ \ interviews an(f questionnaires quite often deal with 
' numberLj. So m^^ke sure that these numbers represent 
some forii. of logic aj to wh^ you need thif. data for th3 
judgement' process. 

5. Always state the title as "Interview" or "Questionnaire" and 
never as "Evaluation": 

an evaluation is only one. aspect of the research 
process based on the data from the interview or ques- 
^tionnaire. It will be >'our (or/the interviewers . as 
a team) judgement and tne needs of the participants 

r-r-~ ' / 
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to add to the reseax'ch data in order to "hunianice" 
the data» 

interviewer's jiidgements 

research data + humanizing the = Evaluation 

research data 



• " ^ the needs of the 

participaiit . 

6. Always utilize various logical formats for writing ques- 
tions: 

make the interview or (luestionnaire as interesting 
and pleasant to take« Never make the interview or 
questionnaire boring by ^just using one format. 
?• Whenever possible utilise various media in presenting in- 
formation: ''"''^-^ 

slides, card,, and tape mi/^^ht add originality and 
flavor to the interview and/or questionnaire. 

8. Always contain the four basic parts of an interview- 
questionnaire (Direction, Subject Information, Basic 
Cuestions, and Suggestions): 

like jany f onn of speaking or writing, there is an 
organization of thought. Never waste the participant's 
time l3y thr:)wing them trash. Take pride in your workl 

9. Never use\^the;wrd "subject" when speaking or wh-^n 'writ- 
ing either thjs interview-questionnaire or in reporting the 
results? 

this vAord is too formalized and threatening to use. 
In reseairch, you should produce a non-threatening 
atmosiDtiere -/words such as "student," "participd:^t , " 
• and "worker^^ are much more relaxing to utilize. X 
IG. yoke sune thdt the pre^ntation (presenting the results) 
corresponds xb the interview-questionnaire foraat: 

never v/rite an interview-questionnaire without first 
thinking of a definite {not possible) presentation 
design. 

Pre-Flahning Is The Key For A Successful Interview - 
QuestiQjinaire Design. 

i . , ' 
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T opic; Selecting a Cuestion Ijtructrire 

When wr^iting a question, you should always -.try to stress upon 
tliO :::ojt appropriate question structure for your reolios^ 
Such criteria as a "good" question structure or a "poor" ques- 
tion ctruci^ure shoixld be replaced by "appropriate" and "ina- 
propr i ate" ; structure • It will be your decission, to be sen- 
sitive to the various types of question items so as to select 
the :iiost appropriate ques-tion structure. There are 5 general ^ 
rules in narrowing a question structure: 

1. Do you need an open-end or closed-end question? 
An open-end question will lead the participant to choose his 
own response, while a close-end' question will lead the re- 
searcher to narrowing the reader's responses by offering al- 
tarn.'itive answers. ?hus True-Palse items, Multiple Choice 
iteaiS, Rating itens, and Ranking items provide the reader with 
direction and alternatives in choosing his answer. Escuy 
itoms provide no forced selection of responses,^ 

Question Structure 



Open Close 



1 — t — \~r~ 1 

Essay True-False Ranking Katmg 

\^iultiple 

• . Ci^oice 

The difficulty with an open-end response i3^ that it can not 
be qiiaatified or put in soiije order. 




: . How much feedback do you need? A r.ajo^ reason 
for selecting a specif ic structure is based upon theNmiantity 
CI mforraation one needs. For example, true-false iterns^^ro- 
v;:ie few feedback options - it is either true or false, right^ 
or wrvjng, black or vvhite, etc. However, to answer a question 
sue . 'IS "Are y >u an A':uerlcan Citizen?",, is appr^jpriate tince 
thv^' particir-ant 's infor.ration fits this type of structure* 
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3- Rake sm-e the uu6stion structure reflects the 
gest'^lt (wholeness) of the questionnaire and/or int.'rview. 
A question structure might appear awkward becau.'.e it does 
not reflect the st^^ le of the questionnaire. Orl/in ii ty i&. 
t^^reiit, but it also UiUst be Vvarrented: 

Never use a questiou struct lU'e to nrovid v:iri . i. ■ on and 
ori.^in.i 1. 1 ty »^vithin the total questionri.iire-interview 
style for:T;at. 

V-iriety sneuld be c Jnsidt;:;red in the totality' of all questions 
and orii^inality should appear in the content of the Questions. 

4. You should understand the construction r uestiun 
items in relation to their uaeo as well as abuses. 

5. Whenever in doubt, you can seek consultants from:. 

a. University-College setting: professors 
from the Depts. of Education, Sociology, 
ans Psychology. 

b* Library: books on rese^-rch, questionnaire, 
and interviewing designs. 

c. Community Agencies 

da Guidance Counselors in the schooi system. 
Topic: Question Construction 

s:Uestion Construction is :a,n essential part of the interview 
process. You should always keep in inind wi o y>.,u are inter- 
viewing. Try to avoid the obvious replies to rediculoas 
questions. For example, "v^;hen working on your la^t job did 
you get along with the employees?" If the person wants the 
job, he will say "yes." However, if you asked hiiii, "How was 
the ouality of employer-employee relations," you probacly 
will get an honest reply since the question was nonthreaten- 
ing. Here are some b?sic reir inders to follow: 

1. Construct the questions in the language of the eiL- 
ployee. 

2. k3x non-threatening questions at the start of the 
interview. 

3. AvDid asking questions with replies of "yes" and "no«" 

4. Ask Questions wj th a purpose 
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It is iHiportant for you to understand the various question 
constructions in order for you to sellect the most appropri- 
ate for your questionnaire. The followins question construc- 
tions that will be listed are; True-False, I\(ultiple-Choioe , 
Ranking, Rating, and Essay items • 

True-Palsg Items (Yes - No Response Item ) 

Exa^rples: • Sex: ^ Male Female 

• Are you an American citizen? yes no 

Description: Participants are required to answer in the af- 
firmative or in the negative (or any other 
duel comhination) to a question hased on opin- 
ion or on fact (subject or instruction infor- 
mation). 

Uses: When using true-false items the researcher is 

mainly interested in the participant identify-^ 
, ing non-controversial information. True-false 
items are used v^idely in the Subject Inforir.a- 
tioia? part of the questionnaire. 

Dif f iculiies: - a small amoimt of feedback. 

- not all inforp:ation is "black ana v;hite.'' 

- there might be a specific term or punctuation 
constructed unintentionally within the ques- 
tion to shape the partici p^mt'e answer. In 
the question "Was V/ashington D.G. named after 
CI. Washington? _t _f it is obvijus that 
the answer is true since the name "Washington" 
appeared twice. However, if the question read 
"Was Wa^jhington D.G. naraed after our first 
President?", the response would not have been 
so obvious. 

Adiition 

Comment: Most frequently a third category response 

would be constructed so to provide the parti- 
pant with a neutral response.. "Not sure, and 
Don't know" are most frequently used. ' Is a ro- 
tarded chi 1*^ alwaj r. retarded? ^esjao^not sure 
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2. Muibirle Choice Item tChecking ) 

Example: • The first n#S# Prosident was 

!• Thomas Jefferson 

2. George Washington 

3* Jolm, Adams 

• The United Nations is in - 

' New York City ^ San Pransis^c B oston 
^ Chicago \. 

• ;'cw many hrs. pei* weel do you spend oriyour 

homework? 

1' 2.3 4 

C-3hrs. 4-6hrs 7-9hrs. 10-12hrs. 

Descrii tion: Participants are provided with an already con- 
structed list of adjectives or strtteinents 
(ju^t a few words) to check expressing their 
opinion. ^ 

Uses: When using multiple-choice items, the research- 

er is interested in having the participant 
identify the already created response and not 
interested in the participant creating a re- 
sponse. 

Difficulties: - Quite often the researcher uninten-Honaily might 

forget to include an additional 0[:inion; there- 
fore, the question might not include all pos- 
sible, responses. 
- Also the choices might be quite irrelevant to^ 
the actual question thus forcing tne partiui-. 
pant to choose a response not of his liking, 
but closest to. his view. 
r - It is important for the researcher to make sure 

that the items are mutually exclusive (that is, 
each item fall in no overlapping categories), 
exx (1) ,C-lhrs. (2) l-2hrs. "1" is not m.u- 
tUMlly exclusive sinoe it falls into catagor- 
ies (#1, #2). 

GO 
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RHuking Item 
r^xajnple: 



Additional 

COiBir.ent: It hab been ost effective to ada n bla.Jc 

choice to allow the participant t<j write in 
a choice of his own, Thii5 \\iil provide the 
^ ' participant with the freedoi:: and courtesy 

to express his views cjrpietely ana . rovide 
you with a nioro conciete (feedback) re- 
sponse. 

Rank in terms froai uighetJt t^ lowest in * 
torms of th^ir ef f ectiveneos in the winter 
climate: 

iriittens 

coat 

shoes 

clothing 

^ hat 

Participants are required to select some 
rtequential order in classifying the given 
data (choices). 

Vihea using ra. iking iterrs, thi=^ research ?r is 
mainly interested in the partici:)ant using 
some order pattern in claesifying the data. 

Difficulties: - When using controversial is. ues, there nay 

not be aay "right" or "wrong" ansv.ers: your 
opinion may be as good as th6 next man's 
opinion. ^ 



DescriT'tion: 



Uses : 



Rating Item 



Example: 



When scoring this type of item, there might 
be difficulty and some scoring code is usu- 
ally required. 

How do you rate the Vi.o;ant of reading requir- 
ed in this adult education course? 

12 3' 4 5 6 

strongly ^ ^^^^ ^^^y 

dislike strongly 
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Description; participants are required to select an opin- 
ion closely related to their views based on 
the already selected criteria. 

Uses: • When usinK rating items, the researcher is 

mainly interested in the participant using 
the rating scale to express his views. 

Difficulties: - When rating the choices, the researcher 

shoiJld provide an indication to what the end 
numbers are supposed to represent. 
- The scale should consist of numbers between 
1 and 4, '5, or 7. 

Additional . . . ^ „^ 

Comment: Other identification categories include "de- 

finitely no definitely yes", and "very neg- 
ative - very positive." Most participants 
have a tendency to choose the center item 
when having three choices. By having a nuni- 
ber between 4 to 7, the researcher will avoid 
this type of "rut" reaction: the participant 
will be forced to make an extreme choice. 
The researcher should be consistant ^d use 
one of the three rating styles, not all. 

5. Essay Item 

Examples: • Any additional Comments? 

• Do you have any further statements? 

Description: Participants are required to answer the ques- 
tion or statement in any style without any 
constraints from the researcher. Essay items 
appear in the suggestions (or Comments) por- 
tion of the questionnaire. 

TJses: When using essay items, the researcher is 

mainly interested in the participant feeling 
free to respond in any fon/.at to receive ad- 
ditional feedback. 
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Difficulties: - Sines it reouires a long time period to re-. 

spond to an essay question or statement^ 
estBays should -be used parsimoniously. 
- Usually essays can not be quantified. 

Topic: The Trial Run 

Before distributing the questionnaire ^ a trial rtin of the 
questionnaire - interview is in order. Select a saniple simi- 
lar to the sample-population that you will be using. Diecuss 
and be open for suggestions on how to improve the question- 
naire - interview: All instruments can be improved. However^ 
try not to ask friends since their opinions might be biased 
based upon friendship rather than the instrument. Have some 
gaithorityCies) read the questionnaire (school counselors, 
community workers, social workers, psychologists, sociologists, 
business, and educational professionals at universities or 
living within your community). 

Topic: Exarrples of Questionnaires 

In the ne':t few pages, you will be experiencing "appropriate'' 
as well as "inappropriate" questionnaires. To aid you in de- 
veloping your own concepts of "ap" and "inap" questionnaire 
formats, the author had deyisod two forms for your use: "The 
Questionnaire Guidesheet - Content" and "The Questionnaire 
Guidesheet - Style." These aids can be altered dependent up- 
on your own personal concepts of questionnaire quality. 
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r'iC "'lOst ioniiaire itles'iocf : Con t out 



• ^o^l em : ( !^ tn te the rroMciii ns how you sco it) 



I.ottor of Introductiog : (check e:^c\l i toi^i wfH ch a p l>cn rs in Ine 

letter) 

1 • purpose 

2 . anonymous 



.return data 

't. how to oht^ia tKe results^ 

^•peer projGct director aif^nature^ 

f) ,ot iier niirnn tares ^ 

7. shortness 

^.participr^at ' s u-^me 



Ouest i onnnire 



I>i rec 1 1 ons 



1 # atioriN^'Tious 

^.inswor nil ouest ions 

*>. state directions of how to answer nuest i on.s 
^, state yonr interests in their mi ni ons 

Suh iect I nf orma txon : ( 11 Fit ?ach type of siniement) 

1. 

o 

6. 

Bopic J nf orinnt i on : ( 1 i :-.t oActi tynd of stnlpnu!'it) 

1. 

P.. 
3. 
'I. 

■ ■ 

7. 

n. 

Sufv^ sti ons t ( st Tte piirriosp of this nnrt in. relation to t'le 
Tnsic T nf or'"n t/i on >oction) 
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The Questionnaire Gu irlesheet : '-ty le 

1.3s tho^queationnalre anonymous: ye a no 

2^1 s tWo questionnaire as short as possible: yes no^ ^ 

3. Does eoch question have only one purpose: yes no_ 

(You should <louble check the Ouestionnnire 
(luirleshert :Content • s sections on Subject 
Information oncl Hasic Information.) 

'i.ls the data quantifiable: yes no 

5.1s the title of the quest Jonnaire^^hiest^ionnaire" : yes no_ 

6. flow many formats are included in the questionnaire: 

yes-no answers 

fill-ins_ 

rankinjj; 

multiple choice ^ 

opeg^end 

7. Hid vou utilize any media in the presentation of information 
yes no ^( ie : si ides^ cards , tape?'' , etc • * , ^ ) 

R.Did you include the four basic parts of the questionnaire: 
ye 3 no 

9. Old vou use such words as: 

"5?uS iocts" yes no 

**eva luat ions'' yes no 

"data" . yes no 

"pxper imentat ion" yes no 
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, . , Date 

Denr (first name): 

Tn the interest of tryinj^ to improve our courses^ the 

adult education department at ^ Uaiversity is 

conduct Inc: a survey of student attitudes toward our 
courses. U'ith your assistance, we will be able to 
qollect information reflecting; your opinions that v/i 11 
foe of <:ro.\t value in counse li n<r student s durin.s; " 
rcG;i *5trat1 on and in de^T-eloni nr^ futui e coui so^^. i nclosed 
is a 'irief anonymous questionnaire and n se If -addressed , 
staniT-pd envelope, ^ lease^ return your reply, hy December 15. 
^ \vrit>en sum'Mary of the rosu]t*=? will be made available 
to you UMon the renuest to the adult education 
donart»Mcnt chairman. 

The success of this f>ro.ieGt depends u])on your co-o rcraiion, 
Sincerely, 

Student, 'roject Hirector 

Dr. A,^ -S^ipervisor 
Or. Supervisor 
Hr . . , Chairman 



\ 



\ 

\ 



GO 



< lie i onna ire ♦ , 

Hiri^ctiqns: This opinion surv^ey ist rVnonyrious , j lo^iso 
answer is f ori hri •^'•ht ns tios.^ i , a n^l circle only one*. 
an*5i>'or for oach item, let yoa oninioas reflect your 
attttuHo toward the a<lalt education courses you are 
taking: this semestei' at vnjversity, \ 

1 » \ re vo u on a d ii Vt ' u c a t i 6 ti ma j o;r or * ] a n ii i n t o h e V 
yes no 

2 , low r»in t ly a 1 1 u 1 t *o d a c a t i o ri c a r s e s aVi^ you , t a k i n .»\ t h i 
fall <;emesterV . . 

3» J ist code riunher of all adult education courses 
you are taking t'^i s se-nc^ter* ^ 



7* • Miy are you takinr courses in this departivieat? . 

1. 1 wanted to take these courees, 
1'hev were th* 
niy schedule » 



2. 1'hev were the oalv courses -^viilpl^lc tf^at iV 



^9 *'o^^ do you rale the ar^^ouat qT rea'i^i iio: reoui red' in 
this adult education course? 

1 2- . -3 ^> 6 7 ' ' . 

stroufrly like very " *■ ^ 

dislike stronc^ly 

' ^ ! 
G\ Mow many hours on the a vera ire do you s'[iead per^' week 
on this adult educa t i on course? 

1 2 h ^ ^> 

0-3hr3. ^-6hrs» y-'Ohrs* 10-12hrs» 13 + Hrs, 

7» Ho^w <lo you rate t he e va lua ti on syste^n in your/ 
a d u 1 1 e d u c a t i o II course?. 

12 3^^67 
stronrlv like very 

dislIKe stroturlv 
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8v ^^ow do yoii rnte the ovnlaation system in your 
other ndult education course? 



6 



1 J 3 5 6 * 7 

strongly very 
dislike stronp:3y 

9. How do you r.^t© the ruality of your f)rofessor? s^, 

1 2 3 5 6 7 

©xtreiMQly extremely 
poor ,n;ood 

10. How do you rate access to the professor iu your 
courso? 

1 2 3 5 6 7 - ' 

ahsoTutely many opr^or tunit ies 

no contact for coatact 

11. -ow ^'o you r^to this course overall as co.npared 

to nil other courses you have taken in conojre at 

TTniversity and elsewliere? 

1 2 3 5 6 7 

very nuch very much 

inferior superior 

12. \\^ovr likely woild you he to recommend this cour.se to 
a frjend? . ^ 

12 3 ^ 5 6 7 I 
extrenteiy extr*emely 
unlikely likely 

13. •^ny comments? 
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The ''^ties t ioHTin ire ^"tui 'loslioot : Con 1 out 

> ob 1 c n : ( s t nt i.hc r ir ol) ] e^.i /'« s how vov s<^o it) 

- / / ' *7 O ' / ; > 

bee ///'c- '^'> / .>-T ^.<if^Qr .-r : ^^-^ , /ov» 

Le 1 1 o r of 1 iit o H ii c 1 i o ii : ( c ho c k coch iton v/lrich ri])])oari'. ?n tlie 

^ letter) 

loi'oturn fiatn v 

^ohovr to oht^iiii ti c ~^ <^ '^^nlt _\/ 

y oV<^(PiV pro joct cMrcc ^ or J. o;ar^ xut-e \/ 

nirspc t i ous : 

1 „ nnnu s'-'nour; y 

o 'Mi:.':or n i uiif^r^ ion;, v/' 

^ ^ q t n t e d n r o c t ] o a of h o - / too v\ rAv or n v: • n t J t ^ ?a 5^ ^ 

'v^f^tate yo!u" •intoi-osts thojr \orfnioar, \/ *^ 

Siib/ioct Inforj^intT on : ( 1 "i rst -^ri^h tvijo oT r-^ Lo i c *ont ) 
Basic I n f oi'innt i on : ( 1 i t oad: ty^^o of si a t ) 

. A\-C O ..V' 

r - J. / • 

* ^ ' o t i on s ? ( i' -"^ t p MO o of' this i r» r t ' o 1 n t. i f ) n. to t h <? 

'"a SIC T n f"or'*^n t i oa ^^c r t. » on ) 



\ 

\ 
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V 



/ 
/ 



/ 
/ 



'-)^j)oos o.:ch .ju^-siion hnvo oaly one pa.rpos.o: yo 

(You sho.iril <loublo check tho Ouo i; tioiuiaxr e 
Gui cleshoo t. :(^>atcn t " s^' fioctdonu . v^^ Subject 

^ ! I • / 

^U^H tt\o dntr* jiuant 1 i iablo : J^^JX ^ / , 

5.1s the xiclo^oV Ihc cuioticiotiiiaire'M u^^utiouaalro'^; / y^^^ J^o^ 
6obo\/ Many rv)-^n»a are i nc 1 uclctl / in ii'^^ qn.-i tiouua'i ro/: 

ve : : - n o a n iir. v/o i • -3 
rill- tns^j/^ , 
r anV^in^s; s/ 
nul t'iple jchoicc 

7 JVi d Vou utiTji'^-e any media i/i the presentation :lnf cruiat icn 



/ 



/ 



yc 
ye 






y 




no 








no 




ye 


^ 


11 o 





I 



8. Did you include tbe four b^sxc partr: of the quf jstiuunairo 

9pni.l YOU uHC iiiiich x/ordf5 an: 

" sub 1 r t >i? ^' 
"e va luavlcMiG" 
"data" 

"experiment a 1 1 on" 



i 

1 



near\^dent8: January 1^.1976 

In the next few weeks t!ie directors cf the Hivi sion of 
Community Services and Continuing Rducation will he 
makinta; many decisions about your program. It would 
appreciated if you would complete the two evaluation 
forms. 

Sincerely, 

Herman C. Turnsr 
Director 
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i>ivisioTi of Coni«uuuity Service nu'l Con t i nu i n c: ' (iucn t i oa 
T^aclior ' vnluation: 



Vnswrr er\cr\ item frnnkly nriri truely. The results 
will .c:ive inforrti:^ tion on hoi^ you feel nbdut the 
Instructor and the course. Instructor's perf ormaaco in 
the lahs should he cvalutited as part of the total. 
Indicate your evalucition hy ratine: the teacher on 
each item. 

A ( exce 1 1 ent ) H ( frood ) C ( poor ) ( not relevant ) 

j 

!• '^o you fnvor coiitlnueci evaluatioii hy stvidontsV Ves/No 
^. "^hilitv <o speak 'Hstlacly, 
"3, ' ffoctivtive use of virtual aids 
7* • Ahility to motivate Rtuflents and rain 
attention re/niiW, 

Tnce of prese(itat i on of materia,!. 

6, rhe instructor's -ihility to stimulate thouc:ht. 

7. Instructor's ahility to clarify material. ZHIZ 
. Genuine intere.isit in students. 

9. rrovidin,e for individu-tl differences. ZZZZ 

10. Fairness with de.alin.«: with students. 

11. Availahility for individual consultation. 

12. The de.flcree to which course lectures, outside 
re^dino;s, and napers complement each other. 

13. Ahility to plan and or5^aniz;e course 
effectively. 

1^. Interest and enthusiasm al)6ut teaching 

ind suhiect rnatt**r. 

1*5. 7'stimate as hest you can how many times 

the instructor was ahsent during the course. 

l6. Knowledge of subject matter beino- taught. 

17# Ability" to malce clast^room work interesting. 

lfi« Approximate homei\rorH time eacli week 

in the course. 

1^. Fairness of work load. ~ 

20. Fairness of teacher's grarling systetn, 

21. The fairness and comprehensiveness of 

exams and other evaluative tools. 

22. 'alne of textbooks to the course. ' 

23. Ouality of textbooks U55e(i. 

2h . ypilxie of othe materials in relation to 

cour3c#_ 
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N'hnt jacradc <1o you expect to receive in the 
course 

?6, List the trracic vou thinic you deserve in 
the course, 

27. !inte the teacher '^s he t.ui^rht the course ♦ 
2B, ]late t^^is evnluntuon form. 
r^9. Any other p':»rtjnent comments. 



Tencher ^'ub.ject Section 



\ 
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The ^Miest/i onnniro ''.iii»loshoot : Coni on t 

etn : ( s tcA't Ihc ProSlcsu .w-. how you s<m'5 i it ) 



Lett or IntrorUic t i oil : (chock onch i to»n whi ch ap])onrs in the 

» lo t1 ox^ ) 

l^purpose 

2.nrtonymour? 

3«roturn data 

. h o \>r io o b t i n t h e o s ii 1 1 s_ 
5 .poor pro j^ct (Hreclor sionnlnre 
6oOiher si o r.n tnr r s 

7 • fl'^ot tno ss 

8 . par tici r>aiit " 5^ n \i)»e ^ 

Quest i OTin ^ j r o 
Direc t i oiis : 

^l^«nn«;;r»r nil oi^. ostions 

>. state direct ions of ^^ovr to nnfu-^or c'uestioris 
'^•state ycM^r iatorc^sts in hboir of^iaioiis * 

Subject hif orriat i ou : ( 1 i nt ench typo of .st.ilcment) 

1. 

.... 
Hcisic ' n f or:na t i on : ( 1 i ; 1 1 c>acl) iy^-o of s< nto"iant) 

O 

0 

"> 9 ■ 



O 



Sur* : c t » onr^_ : ( n t ^> M(ir-'oso o I'li;: 'art j » rclntioiT to th' 
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The ^Hicstiorinaii^e Guideshcc t : Sty Ic 

l»Is tho quo M t i onnairc ruaonyiuoiis : yes jao 

?..Is t\)c questi ontiaire as sliort possible: y^tJ^ 

3 .Does each nues I ion have only one purT)05:e : yos _no 

( You should <k)uble check the Ouest ionnaire 
Giti deshect : Content • s sccti ons oa Subject 
Juformation and liasic Tuf ormationo ) 

^^Js the data qunntif iable : y<^s^ no 



5.1s the title ol the que st 3 onna ire *K)uest i onnaire " : yes , , no 
6^Vow many formats are included intJjc questionnairo : 

« 

yes-no answers 
rill- ins 

i*anl:ing ^ 

multiple choice 
opon-end ^ 

7. Did you utilize any media in the presentation of information 
yes no ( ie : s lide s , car d s , tape s ^ etc . p . o ) 

8. Hid you include the four basic parts of the questionnaire: 
ye s no • 

9.1^id you use such words c^h: . ^ 

" s u b i o c t ^ ' ye g no^ ^ 

^\?valuat xons" V^^^ uo 

"data" y o s^^^ no^ 

"cx^^er iinenta tion" yes 



Oiviflicy) of Com:mnjty Service ..utl Contiauiiig l^ducation 
'0 Valuation Form: 

Course Title 

Instructor * 

Term 



Tn iiuticatiuc; vour evaluation of our course ple/ise use 
the following truide: A (excel lent) n(.f!;ood) C(fair) n(poor 
riease answer each question frankly a.uJ iioaestly. It is 
not noce«s;\rv to sie^n the form. 

1) . * ou xiTOulii vou rate the instructor's ability to 

plau and or.f? uiize the course effectively/ 

2) ; Mow w^ould you rate the instructor's knowledge 

of the subiect matter? 

ifow would you rate his/her enthusiasm 
in teaching? 

. How would you rate the instructor's .interest 

in and availal>ility to stuchint.s? 

5). '/hat did you 1 i kp about t?ie cour«ie? 



6), 'vhat did you dislike about the course? 



?)♦ Tn light of yovir experiece, what sujrc^e stlons would 

you make for .i nr j'ov j - ll^e rn^] i? 
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Tlio Ones tionnnirc 1 rioshoo t : Con tout 

T^rohlem :( state the rrol:)lcm as how you sco it) 



Letter of IntroHnc ti on : ( c>u>ck cnch itnm whi cfi nppcarB in the 

, le tt er ) " 

1. pur pose 

2 .nnonymour, 

1 •return data 

^4ahoi\r to obtni.n tl e results^ 

5 •peer project director sx^\a.^ture^ 

6 e o t h e r r> 1 a t u t' c r , * 

7 o «^^ortne 

8 • par t iui pn nt " J!:? ji:u)ie 

Cue s t i onna j r e 

Direc t i ons : 

' lianony^oun 

a ii .'avor n1 1 muo t ion 

>»iilate direct iou.s oP hovr to ausvrci^ rtneRtiouf^ 

^t. state yoiu" , i ntor(*st n in t hoiV on i ni.'Mis^^^^^ 

Subject i Tif ormai. i on : ( 1 7 T t :^ach typo of .s t.n t (VJioat ) 
1 • 

6. • • 

Basic 1 nf ormati on : { li .'it o.ich tj^no nf s ( n tuvne i t ) 



'1. 



!''-a sic r n ^ ornn t i i >e r i 0!i ) 
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The Ouv^s tionuaire Guideshoet : ^-jtyle 

l.Ts the questioanai3re anonymous: y^^.^^.J^^^^ 

?.Js tho quest i onnairo as short as 3'>ossiblo: yeo___no^^ — _ 

5. Hoes o/ich quesiion have only one purpose: yee no — 

(You shoul^l doi^ble check the Questionnaire 
Giii deshoot -.Content • s sccti ons on Subject 
Information and Uasic T uf orma t i on o ) 

'Uls tho data nuant n f iable : y<5S__no^^ 

5.1s the title of the quostrj onnaire"Ouestionnaire" : y<^^3___no_ 

G.^^ow many -formats arc incUideU in the qua st ionnair o : 

yes-no ansv/er.s ^ 

fill-ins ^ 

rankint^ 

multiple choico^^ 

open-end ^ 

7. Did you utiliz.c any media in the presentation of information 

yes no ^( ie : s lide s , car ds , ta]^e s , e tc o o o ) 
8aDid~u include tlie four basic parts of the queGtlonnairo : 

yes no 

9. Hid vou use such words as: " ^ 

"suhioct>V» yes__^o___ ... 

evaluations" yG3__no___ 

"data" yx^s no ^ 

"e::perinientation" 
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Advance Preparation" 

Topic: Person al A dvanc e Prepar artion 

!• Know what you want. 

Throughout the development of the interviewing process, 

1 

you should be ablej to develop a clear picture of what you 
want to accomplisi^* I call this the "Self-V:lsual Aware- 
ness Cue." Writinjg what you want is not enovigh - you 
must also perceive|> If an architect is to build a brid^^e 
he must visually soe what he is doing. As ar architect 
for the interview process, you must not only develop a 
blueprint, but see how it will be used. 

2. Know your environmental (i2: community, school, classroou:, 
etc*) needs and problems. As an interviewer, j^ou should 
make sure that the problem you are studying is worth your 
time and effort. If you feel that this project vvoald be 

a waste of time, after talking it over with the other in- 
terviewers, do not become involved in this projects ,Your 
lack of enthusiasm will show during the interview. Here 
are some guidelines: - 

a. Try not to intei^view already known 
facts: ' research iwhat you do not 
know. 

b. Find out if -other comrs unities have 
researched similar studies. 

c. Find out if yoxar local college or 
university has researched a similar 
study. 

d. Read and study yoxar problem care- 
fully. 

3. Understand their (the problem's) dimensions: nothing in 
life is simple] 

a. What are the factors (causes, rea- . 
sons)- for your problem? 

b. What agencies or people are involv- 
ed in the problem? 
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_ c> la the probl em your-0 (or your groap' ©)? 
d. Are tiiere any "good gu^ys" ana "bad 
guys" - who I why? 
A* Identify your own biases., prejudicefff and ob,iectives: re- 
\ cognize your biases and try not to eliminate yoior negative 
viewpoints - it would take too much time! Here is a list 
of some common and Dot so common biases: People who.** 

^——^^ a. interrupt you 

b* smoke, a cigarette in your, face or 

while talking 
c* play with their cloths while talk- 
ing or listening 

d. brag 

e. use "I" constantly 

f . avoid looking you' in the eye 

g. chew gum while talking 
\ h. are non-stop talkers 

i. are too aggressive 
3. tap 

.\ k. are sloppy 

\ 1. are ugly 

' m. are insult ive 

n. "talk" with their hands, 
o. are foreign looking 
' \ p. have acne , 

q* doodle i 

5* Be sure to familiarize the projects* history, goals, people, 
etc. Yoii are part of a team of interviewers* /People will 
expect you to know the_. basic facts of the project. 
6. Know what produces tension* All of the following tension 
producing elements can be nonth^eatening to' the participant 
long as ^^ou (as the interviewer) explain their purpose(s) 
Forms: help you to remember what Questions must be ask« 

ed, . • ' 

Tape Recorders (Cas»tt6): help you to rem.ember what the 

: participant has said* 
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75. 

Oth©r People In The Room: to obBerve the behavior of 

the interviewee - 2 or 3 
heads ari better than one- 
look f^r verbal and non- 
verp^l expressions • 
Topic: Physical Advance Preparation 

!• Select a place for the interview. This could be a home, 
a school, a community center, a business office,, etc. 
Here are some helpful reminders; 

a. Is this place nonthreatening to the interviewer 
and participant? A relaxing room in a house or a comfort- 
able office can put the interviewer, and participant much 
at ease, while^ a bland room can put both parties on the 
defensive. 

b. Can the participant reach the interview by us or 
train (not every person has access to a ear)? 

c. I8 there parking facilities? 

d. Is the place easy to get to (always provide a map 
in your Interview Guide Package)? 

e# Are their any disturbing noises (construction, 
RH, eto*^? 

2. Practice preparing the interview room* Try to arrange re- 
'jduction or elimination of interruptions by: 
1 a. taking the phone off the hook, and 

b. putting a sign outside the door reading - 

. . :\.; 

I Interview In Process* Please Don't 
I Knock. Any Important Messages Can 
j Be Written On The Wall-Pad. 
I Thank You 

/ ^ \ , ^ 

Try to arrange the seating so that 

a. each person can see (eye-to-eye contact) and hear 
the other person, and 

b# each person seated should be and feel comfortable. 
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• Basically there are three positions which the interviewer- 
participant can be seated: 

, interviewer and participant on either side of 
a table or desk (can act as a barrier), . 

/ . interviewer seated on the side of ^e deyk 
facing the participant, and 

' , interviewer and participanJ..x€Jway from the desk. 

A basic misconception interviewers' ^ave is that desks a?-© - ' 
barriers .and produce tension. True, a desk can, -be a bar- 
rier, but it. can also provide information by allowing t-he 
participant to feel that a barrier can exist if he so de- 
sires. There are many f^^.ctors that produce tension suoh as 

(to name a few) * - ' 

* . .the type of desk. A solid tyne of desk, such as 
one that con.es to the floor' made of heavy dark wood, creates 
a tough barrier to penitrate. However, a light color desk 
that extends to the floor provides the participant with an 
" easier comfort. Of course a half -desk provides less of a 
barrier than a full-length desk, wnile a table provides' 

even less of a barrier, . , 
. the type of chair. Interviewers seated in - 
high padded arrncnairs have a perception of authority (the 
execuative look), while seated in a low ar:n cnair wb^old 
provide less of an authoritative look. By havan? no arm 
rests, the interviewer would have less of an authoritative 
perception than that with arm rests. 

. the color of the room. Dark colors usually . 
produce more tension than light colors.. I often equate 
dii:k colored rooms with executive offices. 

Topic; When Shoulu I Interview ? 

Ideally, an interview should occur at the participant's own 
convenience. ' However, this usually can not be done" since mahj 
projects have few interviewers and many participants. Thus, 
by'providing appointment periods,, ^ou (as the interviewer) will 
know who you will be interviewing prior to tho in'.et;view 
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38©sion and that there will be, in fact, a person to be in- 
t@ririewedJ Now, the big question - '*When should I inter- 
view?". Answer - hard to s^y# There are many factors you 
should consider . when selectlins a time and day» Here are 
just a few general suggestions: 

!• Who is being interview ed? Housewives and husbands have 
different hours, and ar^ usually in different day set- 
tings (office^ house, sclfiool^ etc#) 

2* Th© hour . Steirt your ihterviews (during the week day) at 
at 9 AM and finish at 3 PM (remember housewives usually 
have to prepare dinner). 

3. The day . Mondays are usually busy days - whatever people 
forget to do on FrJ.., Sat«, or Spi., they will tend to do 
it on Monday • Fridays are usizally week-end reservations 
day - people tend to deside on Fridays how they will spend 
their week^-end. Tues. , Wed., and Thiorsdays are the best 
days to interview - they are low tension days. Sat. and 
Sunday are days when people tend to leave their homes « 
relaxation and fun daySo 

4. The night . Any time between 8PM and TilPK is good. You 
shoxild remember that days and time should be considered 
together. 

5o The oeasano A Friday night in the winter is different 
than a Friday night in tht3 summer. 

Winter and Summer: people are indoors and outdoors 

in the extremes. 
Fall and Spring: people are outdoors and indoors 

more consistantly. 
6o You. Remember, as an interviewer, you have a life tool 
Inconvenient hours and days can provide biased interview 
sessions, which will reflect upon the outcome of the pro- 
ject. A time/day appointment ^hart should be provided to 
the project c^irector and to the interviewer. See section 
on Interviewer Materials. 
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Ending The Interview Process 



Topic; Distributing The Questionnaire (Dl^fer^nt approaches): 

1# Mailing the Questionnaire # You should mail tiae question- 
naire (s) in a self-addressed stamped envelope A There will 
be f eweir questionnaires returned than if ^handed directly to 
each participant and thus returned immediately However, 
since the participant cannot be identlfi0d, he Tn\|.ght reply 
with increased honesty and less tensipn*; \ 

2* Same Setting s By distributing and collecting the\question- 
naires immediately f you will receive a large number of re- 
turi)s. However, the participants may not reply honestly 
for fear of bein« identified. 

3. Bifferent Settings ♦ By allowing the participants tc^ take 
home the questionnaire(s) , and return it within a certain 
time period (but to a different setting: suggestion \boxo 
offijce, ©tc.o)^ you will receive all of the questionnaires 
completed (hopefully) and the participcLnts ^ill reply, hon- 
estly. You can listi the names of the participants re^turn- 
In^ the questionnaires; however, the envelopes can not be 
opened until all of the questionnaires have been returhcd. 
■It would be a good idea to have the participants involved 
%o insure theii!* peers that the questionnaires will not \oe 
' opened! 1 

Tepict Compiling the Data 

You and yoxir fellow interviewers should make sure that allj 
Ijhe questiona^are answered* The sxiggestion or comment por-l' 
tion of the interview/questionnaire need not be answered sj|nce 
this is always an option* If participants omit any anwer(^), 
the interview/questionnaire pan not be used. Charts and dij- 
a^s^ams can only be made from the completed data! ^ | 

To pic; Analyzing (Evaluating) the Data 

Team v/ork is of most importance when doing reseach* People- 
involved directly with everyday functions of analysing data 
should be contacted for involvement purposes* If your project 
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is relevant to your coramimlty or agency needs, you can always 
seek volunteers to help you. Here are a list of some possible 
sources which might be of help to you and your project: 

school: counselora, school psychologist, distriqt 

educational research director, math teacher, 
computer technologist, science teacher, 

eoamunity agency s community counselors, agency di- 
rectors, agency research director, social 
workers • 

mayor's office: social workers, information biareau. 

hospital! social workers, psychologists, in-service 
education training unit« 

social agency: counselors, psychologists • 

bulsiness computer centers: technologists. 

university (college community college): socioTLbgist , 
psychologists, counselors, research director, 
dean, business instructors, etc« 

When presenting material try to 

« advertising a^?encies • 

- newspaper personnel 

- publishing houses 

- local print shops 

What is most important when analyzing the data is just to re- 
port the facts - don*t make any wild prediction(s) i 

Topic: Writing the Results 

When writing the results, it is important to know who will b© 
receiving the results. If the results will a^near in a journal » 
it is imoortant for you to know which journal the results will 
be submitted* Each journal has a style they want you to use 
and it will be ^cur responsiblity to find out their writing 
style criterias. If tlie rsUlts will be submitted to an in- 
stitution, find out how that institution requests the finish 
format* It would be ideal if the authoHtles (see above topic) at 

c* 
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the institution can show you previous examples of acceptable 
work* Also find out the various ways of presenting: your in- 
formation. Such medias as slides ^ tapes ^ or bulletin boards 
all have great success* A report that is interesting and un- 
ique is a report worth remembering* So sellecx yoxzr media 
with caution and ask for opinions! 

fopic: Distributing the Results ; 

As important as it is to enter a workable research atmosphere t 
you should make some attempt to leave in the same fashion* 

1*. If you have promised to provide participants with 

the results 9 you should do so. 
2* If ;your research project caused inner-personal 

conflicts and relieve them* 
3* Get some feedback from yoior boss as to the degree 

of his/her satisfaction (or dissatisfaction)* 
4* If your'project was a disaster, design^ a report 
explaining why it was soo Whenever, money or time 
has been employed in a project, an explanation (in 
wrltint) of its' results is always required* 
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Chapter Six. Th© Interview Guide Paokage 

•The Time (Hour/Day) Appointment Chart 
•Int@rvlaw Personal Data Blank 
•The Intervievi^ Data Guide 
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An intorviaw guide can be of great help to the inter-* 
viewer sinoe it will aid him in presenting raaterial, as well 
recording it. 

When preparing to write an interview guide, the inter- 
viewer must oe able to. translate the Interview objectives in- 
to (1) subgroups, (2) indirect Questions which might have to 
be answered, (3) probes which may b© used, and (4) a listing 
of relevant answers that might be used. 

Suggestions On Writing The Interview Guide: 

1« The Interview Personal Data Bl-ank could be mailed to the 
participant along with a letter of introduction. Official 
Paper should be used. A location map should provide visu- 
al directions on how to find the interview office or room. 

2# Th© Interview Data Guide should have wide margins and ques- 
tions spaced distantly from each other so that tha inter- 
viewer could write observation notes« 

3. Since a clipped board will most likely be used, the Inter- 
view Data Guide pages should not be stapled together until 
the interview is over. When ever stapled, the interviewer 
woulr? have to take the .Data Guide off the clip, turn the 
page, and put it back under tiie clip - thus creating to© 
much attentioni When not stapled together ? the interview- 
er (without too much attention) would simply slip the Data 
Guide page underneath the other pages. 

I.B. cards 

I.D» (Identification) Cards might, help the interview in that 
datum already collected can be easily classified. Also, num- 
bers may be used to conceal those people who wish to remain 
anonymous. 

Carrying Cases 

Each participant should have their ovm carrying case in order 
to keep. a safe transfer of materials from being lost. It can 
be embarraasing to finish an interview only later realizing 
" th'cit you had lost the necessary papers. So to avoid any futxire 
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©mbarrassments, get a csirrying case (plastic folders, pap.er 
carrying cases, etc.). 
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The Time (Hour/Day) Appointment Chart 

The project director should have a chart of each interviewer's 
preference time periods. Also each participant should -have a 
chart specifying whom they will be interviewing (either by 
number or by nanie) so that they will be able to review each 
participant's file prior to the interview. 



Interviewer: 



1 



Day 
Time - J 
9 - 9 : 30 , _ 
.i:JO_- 10 

i 10:30 - 11 

11 - 1\:3C 
11:30 » 12' 

12 ~ 12; 3.0 
12; 30 - 1 

1 •• ls3C 
1:30 - 2 

2 - 2x30 
Zi M - 3 

3 -.3:30 
3:30 - 4 
•4l-_- 4:30 



Sun. 



i 



8.- 3: 30 \ 
'8:30 - 9 I 
■,Si.-„.Qi3D....-4 
.9:30 - 10 '': 



Mon. Tues. Wed. Thtire. Pri. 

t ! 



Sat. \ 



1. ' 

LUNCH 

I 

t 



I 



f 

I- 
I 



1 



no 
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Interview Personal Data Blank 



Nam® Ms . 
Mr. 



Age 



Address 



Identification Code (I.D% cards) 





Tinie 


of 


Interviewing 


AM 

TM - 


W 


m 1 

w 




Date 


of 


Interviewing 






& 


Naine 

0 


of 


Interviewer 






— — — - 



/ 
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The Interview Data Guide 



m 



Participant: 
Interviewer: 
Location: 
Date: 
Tirne; 

(Place Questionnaire Ee^) 

C 
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